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“SILVER-TONGUED ” SMITH AND THE 
FALSE PROPHET. 

The sermons of Henry Smith, M.A., who to his 
own generation was known as the “silver-tongued,” 
are not much read at the present day, although 
frequently reprinted in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The old quartos containing them 
may from time to time be found in the second-hand 
bookshops, and one of them, printed in 1632, lies 
on my table. Smith was born at Whitwick, in 
Leicestershire, in 1560, educated at Oxford, and 
became preacher at St. Clement Danes, but re- 
moved from London to Mansfield, in Nottingham- 
shire, where he died in 1593. Two out of the 
fifty-five sermons in this collection deal with in- 
temperance, ‘Noah’s Drunkennesse’ and ‘A Glasse 
for Drunkards,’ and both contain some curious 

But my present wish is to call attention 
to the discourse entitled ‘The Lost Sheepe is Found.’ 
In this we have set forth the dealings of the silver- 
tongued divine with a religious enthusiast or 
impostor. This man, Robert Dickons, claimed 
to have had visions, and that an angel had called 
him Elias, and that the hecy of Malachi was 
to be fulfilled in him. He was arrested, and the 
High Sheriff, Mr. Brian Cave, desired Smith to 
examine him. According to the list in Fuller's 
*Worthies,’ Mr, Cave, who was Mr. Smith’s 


uncle, was sheriff in the twenty-fourth year of 
Elizabeth's reign, and we are thus enabled to date 
the incident. e have, accordingly, Mr. Smith’s 
sermon and notes of his interviews with the “ false 
prophet.” Dickons was a man of good life; 
“ indeed,” says the preacher, “I heare well of your 
conversation towards all me-, end am heartily 
sorry that such a good life snould impart credit 
unto a false doctrine.” After many theological 
arguments, the enthusiast is warned also of tem- 
ral dangers. ‘‘ God is my witness,” says Henry 
mith, “I have suffered the Spirit to speak unto 
thee, because I seeke thy conversion, but if thou 
wilt not return, while mercy is ready, I bring thee 
sorrowful tidings, when Satan shall not help thee 
the rack must prove this doctrine.” There is here 
a grim suggestion which may have had as much 
effect as all the other arguments put together. 
Smith had the manuscript books in which 
Dickons had written down the dreams, fancies, or 
fabrications to which he gave the name of visions” 
Upon these there is the following characteristic 


memorandum :— 


Questions gathered out of his owne Confession, by Hi 
Smith: which are yet unanswered. veisaie 
Whether you are sure you shall liue these three yeares; 

because you say, after three yeares you must preach ? 

Whether may a man expect visions from God, because 
you say for ese three yeares you are to look for 
visione. 

Whether shall you be able at any time to interprete 
the truths of the Scripture in all places without errour, 
better than all the Doctors? ‘ 

One of your sentences saith, you shall liue chast in 
wedlocke: when must you take a wife? and why chould 
you not rather continue single ? 

Whether there has beene neither pestilence, nor dearth, 
nor warre, nor earthquake in your country these five 
seen nor shall be any time of your continuance there, 

use the Angell so promised? is this more than euer 

at Bible or translations meane when 

this Bible is truly translated ? om —teey 
Whether it be to saluation, to believe all the 

articles of the Creede? 

Whether any man since the Apostles, did stand so — 
in the whole doctrine of the Scriptures, that hee did 
hold and beleeue the true interpretation of all the words 
ne through all Prophets and Apostles in all the 

idle 

Whether predestination, election, &c., are to be 
preached unto laymen? What free will had Adam, and 
what free-will remaineth unto us! 

What Scriptures are canonicall & which are not 
canonicall ? 

Whether a man may marry his child with a Papist or 
other heretike, hoping to conuert him? 

Whether Ministers should have liuings or stipends? 

Whether in some cases a Minister may not be non- 
resident ? 

Whether heretikes, liuing to themselves, without cor- 
rupting other, are to be punished with death ? 

hether Satan knoweth the inward thoughts, further 
than by the outward habit of the body, and whether he 
can reade and say, Verbum caro factum est? 

Whether Christ was, or is, or shall be knowne and 
preached unto all nations of the world ? 
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Where is hell? and what shall be the manner of 
punishment there to the reprobate ? 

What think you of the antipodes, and those monstrous 
people which liue in Asia, and of monsters in generall? 

What think you of that saying of Christ, this day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise! what kind of place 
is this, and where: and to what purpose now serueth, 
and whether it was a material! Apple that Adam eate ? 

How esteeme you of Astronomie, Physiognomie, Palmis- 
trie, casting of figure, of Music in the Church, &c.? 
mB think you of our common prayer book, and 

tany ? 

What esteeme you of Fairies, Hobgoblins, &c. Whether 
their money be true, and how they have it? 

Whether should one, meaning to be a preacher, first 
study the Arte, or else study nothing but diuinitie, as 
you Lose done ! 

Whether the font, surpleeses, capps, tippets, bel’es, 
holydays, fasting dayes, »nd such like ceremonies, are 
better observed, or omitted ? 

Whether they which are called Protestants, or those 
whom we call Puritans, be of the purest religion, and 
most reformed to the primitive Church ? 

What is meant by the prison in Peter, whither Christ 
descended in spirit ? 

Whether our joyes in heauen shall be, to all equall, 
and the torments in hell, to every one alike? and whether 
we shall ree and know one another. 

Where was the soule of Lazarus, while his body was in 
the grave? 

\: amend Elizeus cursing the little children, did not 


sin 

At what age and stature shall all rise in the resur- 
rection } and whether the wounds and scars shal! remain 
in our bodies glorified. 

What think yee of the Scribes in the third of Marke 
that said Christ had an unclean Spirit, and casted out 
diuels ed Belzebub, did they not sin against the holy 
Ghost 

Whether images be in no respect tolerable, and whether 
a man remembering Christ, by seeing the Crosse, doth 


sinne. 
mR), the greatest sinne that reigneth this day in 


lan 

How is the soule created in man, and when it cometh, 
and how or in what part is it placed in the body? 

In what estate shall the Sunne, and Moon, the heauens, 
and elements be after the last day, when there shall be 
no creature vpon earth? 

What think you of playes, and representing diuine 
matters, as in pageants? 

Whether all things amongst the faithful Christians 
ought to be common, Acts iv. 32. 

What doe you think concerning the biehopping of 
children? 

What citie is described of Iobn in the seventeenth of 
his Revelation? 

Whether did the Apostles know sufficiently their salua- 
tion, before Christ died and rose againe? 

Answer to every poynt or yeeld. 

Was ever a poor prophet, before or since, so 

rically beset? ‘The unlearned Dickons 
quailed before the terrors of the bombardment, in 
which he was assailed with demands that, however 
logical, were clearly beyond his power of reply. At 
the close of the first day’s examination he made a 
** confession,” saying, “‘I did believe my visions 
to be true before I heard the Scriptures prove the 
contrary; and now I esteem them but a delusion 
of Satan, therefore I desire to be set to learning, 


for my own salvation and the edification of my 
brethren.” At the end of the second day he de- 
clared that he had not had any visions at all, 
Whilst thus acknowledging his previous declara- 
tions to have been false, he is careful to add that 
sworn to their truth. 

e incident is interesting, as showing the Eli 
bethan method, in its mildest form, of dealing with 
religious fanaticism or 

E. 
" am E. A, Axon. 


SHAKSPEARE’S ‘ RICHARD III.’ AND THE 
EVIL EYE. 
There are several passages in Shakespeare’s 

of ‘Richard IIT.’ which, taken in connexion Len 
one another, and taken in connexion with an 
ancient superstition rife in the England of Eliza- 
beth, indeed still flourishing in many parts of the 
Continent, and even lingering here and there in 
our own land yet, seem to indicate a probability 
that the dramatist meant us to understand that 
Richard, as conceived by him, possessed the power 
of ** fascination” through the evil eye. It is true 
that Shakespeare does not say this in so man 

words, but the fact of the prevalence of the belief 
in the evil eye in his day would render it unneces- 
sary for him to do more than hint at or suggest 
it; and a far stronger argument in explanation of 
his not making the statement direct would be found 
in the common persuasion that attaches to so many 
folk-lore superstitions, that it is dangerous to men- 
tion supernatural or uncanny things by name. We 
are not obliged to assume in consequence of this 
that Shakespeare himself believed in the evil eye, 
and for the present purpose it does not matter 
whether he did or not; but we do know, as he 
knew, that most of those who formed his audiences 
believed in it. For his ends the notion would 
have a striking dramatic value, and it would also 
help to explain the extraordinary way in which 
Richard “fascinated,” first Ann, and then Eliza- 
beth, immediately after having wrought them 
grievous injury. To turn to the passages in ques- 
tion, in I. ii. 45 (Globe text), Ann Nevil says, 
with reference to Gloucester, ‘‘ Mortal eyes cannot 
endure the devil.” The word “devil” here would 
have, in this case, not a general, but a special 
appropriateness, since rs of the evil eye 
were supposed to have acquired that mischievous 
organ, with its powers of bewitchment, through a 
compact with Satan. I. ii. 78 contains the word 
** infection” applied by Ann to Gloucester—a term 
regularly used of the evil eye. In I. ii. 90 we find 
the phrase “ devilish slave” used to Gloucester by 
Ann. This, viewed in the light of the other pas- 
sages we are dealing with, may allude to Glou- 
cester's pact with the devil, whereby he became 
his agent, or “‘ hell’s factor to buy souls” (IV. iv. 
72), in pursuit of which business the evil eye 
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bestowed on him by Satan would be invaluable in 
attracting and “fascinating” customers. Again, 
in I. ii, 144, Ann spits at Gloucester. It is need- 
less to remark that, from the earliest times, in all 
ages, and among all peoples, one of the commonest 
antidotes to ‘‘ fascination” (the technical term for 
the action of the evil eye), or other evils, was 
despuere malum. In I. ii. 149 we have the 
accusation again hurled at Gloucester by Ann, 
“Out of my sight! thou dost infect mine eyes.” 
In I. iii. 225 we find another accuser in Queen 
Margaret, who, speaking to Gloucester, says, 
‘That deadly eye of thine.” In IV. i. 56 the 
Duchess of York, his mother, chimes in as a third 
accuser with the words (addressed to herself in 
reproach for having brought into the world such a 
monster as Richard), ‘‘A cockatrice hast thou 
hatch’d to the world, whose unavoided eye is mur- 
derous.” The beliefs about the fatal glance of the 
cockatrice are too well known to enter into, and in 
themselves outside the scope of this note, but it 
should not be forgotten that this beast also 
the air around In iv. 53 

ueen perhaps again refers to the charge 
in a manner in her words, relating to 

? 
That excellent grand t of the earth 
That reigns in galled a weeping souls, 

Persons accused of ing the evil eye, like per- 
sons accused of other objectionable qualities, no 
doubt in self-defence often were prompted by human 
nature to face their accuser with a tu quoque, or 
to pass on the impeachment to another; and in 
this it is conceivable lies the meaning, or one of the 
meanings, of a line which has not yet been explained 
to complete satisfaction, IV. iii. 42, where Richard, 
then king, speaks of his rival Richmond as “ Look- 
ing proudly o’er the crown.” “To overlook,” as 
every one is aware, is the rustic phrase in England 
for to bewitch by means of the evil eye (cf. ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ V. v. 87; ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ III. ii. 
15). I throw this out only as a suggestion, and as 
& mdpepyov, laying, of course, no stress on it as 
& contribution to the point under consideration. 
There remains another passage which may bear 
upon this matter of ‘‘ fascination.” I do not feel 
at all sure that it does, still, at the risk of being 
accused of fetching from afar, offer the conjecture, 
but merely for what it is worth. In III. i. the 
lad York asks his uncle Gloucester to give him his 
dagger and his sword. This may simply be meant 
to represent a natural request on the part of a pert, 
forward boy, or it may also involve an intimation 
that it were well that Gloucester should be rendered 
harmless by being disarmed. May it, however, 
further imply the disarming of Gloucester in another 
sense as well? For one of the most familiar amu- 
lets against the evil eye was a model of a sword or 
dagger ; and there would be a touch of Shake- 
spearian irony in thus proposing that Richard 


should provide his ee victim with a counter- 
charm against his own malignity. 
Fraycis BARNARD. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


THE VICARAGE OF CRANSLEY, CO. 
NORTHAMPTON. 


The following document relating to this vi 
seems sufficiently curious to reproduce in full. It 
is amongst the papers at Lamport, and is endorsed 
“1639, John Goodman Clerke, vicar of Cransley 
to be relevied ” :— 


To the Kings most Excellent Mae The humble 
petic’on of John Goodman Clerke Most humbly shewe- 
inge unto sacred That whereas yo" humble 
petic’on™ was presented by yo" Mat unto the Vicaridge 
of Cransly in the County of Northampton which Towne 
is wholly inclosed and esteemed to be worth 2000" p ann 
and yet it is pretended by the Lords thereof that 8" p ann. 
is onely due unte y® Vicar whereby the Church hath for 
this long time bene greately wronged. 

Your petic’on™ most humbly prayeth, That yor Mat 
would be graciously pleased to referr the consideracon 
thereof unto the Lord Arch Bishopp of Canterbury his 
Grace or to whomesoever yo Ma‘ shall thinke fitt for 
y® rectifieinge the wrongs that the Church hath lo 
endured: And yo® most humble pet* as in duety 
shall dayly pray for Your Ma"*, 


Then come the following endorsements :— 


At the Court at Whitehall 14° Novemb, 1639. 
His Mat! is graciously pleased to referre this petition 
to the most Reverend the Lord Archbishopp of Canter- 
bury his Grace and the Lord Keeper of the great Seal of 
England to examine the matter herein complayned of 
and to take such course for the good of the Church as 
their LoP?* in their grave Wisdomes shall thinke fitt. 
Ra FFREMAN. 


Wee appoint wednesday ye twenty seventh of this 
instant November for ye hearing of this busines mt 
Counsaile Board in ye afternoone. And doe hereby will 
and require all those whom it may ——— *mselves 
in person or some others sufficiently instructed for y°™ to 
attend accordingly, Provided y* timely notice be given 
and a true copye of this Peticon and Reference delyvered 
to y™. W, Cant: THo CovENTRYE. 

20 1639. 


Starre Chamber 27° Novembris 1639. 
Their LoP* are pleased to reco’mend this busines to the 
Lo: Cottington Master of the Wards, who is prayed to 
take Care that some competency may be allowed to the 
Peticoner from the Estates of the Wards concerned 
therein, and there upon their Lo?* will proceed with the 
rest whoe are concerned therein according to his Ma“ 

Reference. Wit: BEecHER, 


The above is of interest on account of the signa- 
tures, and as showing the course of the petition. 
One only wishes to know whether poor John Good- 
man ever got more than Sl. a year. A previous 
vicar was buried 3 April, 1639, so the new incum- 
bent soon set forth his grievance. Perhaps, 
however, he did not need sympathy, as he seems to 
have died as rector of Lamport 20 Oct., 1668. 

Henry Isuam Lonepen, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester, 
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Murrpory,” ScortanD.—In the metrical 
version of the Psalms for the use of the Kirk of 
Scotland known as that of John Knox, although 
the greater number of the versions are those of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, there are, particularly in 
the latter » ® number by John Craig, William 
Kethe, and other Scotsmen. They are marked by 
initials, but are easily distinguishable from their 

lish neighbours by their peculiar orthography 
and Scottish expression. In Psalm Ixxxiii., to 
which there are prefixed the initials R. P., the 
following is the rendering of the prose, ‘‘O my 
God make them like unto a wheel, and as the 
stubble before the wind. As the fire burneth the 
forest, and as the flame setteth the mountains on 
fire, so persecute them with thy tempest, and make 
them afraid with thy storme”:— 
My God make them to be, 
Like rolling wheeles, 
or as the stubble blowen, 
Before the winde. 
As fire the wuds, we see, 
Doeth burne: and flame, 
devoure on mountains hie, 
The hather croppe, 
So let thy tempest chase them, 
And thy whirlwiade, 
With terrour so deface them, 
The ing of heather is common in Scotland, 
although it is questionable if the royal Psalmist 
could have such in view in reference to the hills of 
Judza, where it is presumed heather does not adorn 
the mountain sides. The burning of heather on 
the Scottish hills at night for the purpose of im- 
proving the growth of the pasture bas a very 
picturesque effect, and no doubt was impressed on 
the mind of the versifier. It is technically known 
as “‘ Muirburn,” and was regulated as to season by 
the Scottish Acts of 1424, c. 20, and 1535, c. 11, now 
superseded by the British Act, 13 Geo. IITI., c. 54, 
which declares it legal only between 11 and 
25 A. G. Rez, 
Auchterarder, 


Tuomas Situ, in North 
Street, Manchester Square, on 3 Aug., 1796, the 
son of William and Mary Jane Smith, he was 
apprenticed to Mr. Brettel], printer, of Rupert 
Street, Haymarket. He was the compositor at 
Bulmer’s Press who was employed on Dr. Dibdin’s 
* Bibliographical Decameron’ (see the latter's 
* Reminiscences,’ 602). Subsequently he be- 
came overseer George Nicol’s 
Press,” in which capacity he remained until the 
breaking up of the establishment. Beriah Bot- 


field then entrusted him with the task of cata- | place 
loguing and arranging his library at Norton Hall, 
Northamptonshire. After acting as “ ——, 
at the British Institution during the exhibition of 
pictures by old masters he obtained a position in 
the printing-house of Messrs. Nichole, in Parlia- 


until his death. Smith died at 53, Westbourne 
Street, Pimlico, on 22 Oct., 1872, and was buried 
in Brompton Cemetery. His principal work is a 
‘Topographical and Historical Account of the 
Parish of St. Mary-le-bone,’ 1833. He also com- 
piled a history of Paddington, and advertised the 
same for sale, not caring to publish it himself, 
Unfortunately he lent the manuscript to some one 
living in the parish, and was never afterwards able 
to regain possession of it. His other compilations 
include ‘ Historical Recollections of Hyde Park,’ 
1836 ; handbooks to Harrow-on-the-Hill, 1850; 
and to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 1851; ‘Some 
Account of the Yeomen of the Guard,’ 1852 ; and 
* Recollections of the British Institution,’ 1860. 
Gorpon Goopwin. 


A Parinter’s Buonper.—The following extract 
from the Isle of Wight Mercury may amuse some 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Some amusement has been caused in Ventnor, and 
in literary circles elsewhere, by a blunder which occurs 
in the Bookseller, where Mr, Walford’s well-known work 
on ‘The County Families of the United Kingdom’ is 


advertised as ‘ The County Families of the United States,’ 
4 subject of which, we believe, the author is profoundly 


E. Watrorp. 


Sate or Carps sy THE CanDLE.— 
Some interest has been excited by the recent sale at 
Sotheby’s of Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s collection 
of playing cards; and in connexion with the sub- 
ject the following advertisement from the London 
Gazette of 2 July, 1685, may perhaps deserve 
mention :— 

“ There will be exposed to sale by the Candle at the 
Marine and Carolina Coffee-House in Birchin Lane near 
the Royal Exchange on Wednesday the 12th of August 
next, at eight of the Clock in the Forenoon, all sorts of 
He in small Lotts, Surveyed by Robert Whit- 
field, Master Cardmaker (appointed by Approbation of 
the Company of Cardmakers for that purpose), who bath 
Certified under his Hand, that the several Cards are 
much better in their several kinds, than any of the like 
sorts heretofore usually made andsold, The prices, viz., 
the Mattriss at 10s. 6d. per Gross, Fine Mattriss at 12s, 
per Gross, Fines at 16s. per Gross, and the Super Fines at 
21s. per Gross; the Bidder to advance 6d. per Gross upon 
each Bidding. They are to be seen from Eight to Twelve 


noon, from Thursday the 16th of this Instant July, to 
the day of Sale, next door below the Dog-Tavern in - 


J. Exior Hopexim. 


Waar 1s a }]—In old histories almost any 
group of houses was called a town, but it is rather 
perplexing to determine nowadays what entitles a 
to be so called. The county directories 
seem to consider a market, past or nt, an 
essential characteristic of a town. Population alone 
does not rule the matter, though Mr. John Morley, 
in one of his Irish Bills, limited towns to places of 
2,000 inhabitants or more. 

Here in Norfolk, New Buckenham, with but 


ment Street, 


Westminster, where he continued 


in the Forenoon, and from Three to Seven in the After- 


| 
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525 inhabitants, is described as “a small town 

with a large disused market-place,” while Old 

Buckenham, which adjoins, is termed ‘‘a large 

village,” yet the latter has 1,063 inhabitants. There 

are other similar cases ; and really it seems that the 
nestion, ‘‘ What is atown ?” must take rank with 

the old familiar query, ‘* What is a pound ?” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Sm Hamitron’s Successor.—In his 
‘Nineteenth Century Literature,’ p. 350, Prof. 
Saintsbury says that Sir William Hamilton “ died 
in 1856, and his lectures were published after his 
death by his successor, Professor Veitch.” This 
is a strange announcement, coming as it does from 
a member of the Edinburgh professoriate. Prof. 
Veitch occupied the Logic chairs of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, but he was not Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s successor, save in so far as he was a diligent 
advocate of the Hamiltonian philosophy. It seems 
curious, a few sentences later in the same chapter, 
that Prof. Saintsbury should speak of Prof. Baynes 


as editor of the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica,’ without | Co 


mentioning the edition which Prof. Baynes super- 
intended. The great miscellany is not a periodical. 
Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Fish anp Rivne Srory. (See ‘Dame Rebecca 
Berry,’ 7" S. x. 289, 451; xi, 21, 189, 252, 298, 
434 ; xii. 34, 250, 293, 371; 8” S. i, 36.)—The 
following, from Sir Edwin Arnold’s new book 
* East and West,’ will form an appropriate addition 
to the stories which have already appeared (vide 
the sketch entitled ‘ A Fisherman’s Wife’) :— 


“The gold ring which the fisherman’s wife wore 
upon her marriage finger had upon it a St. Andrew's 
cross and a foreign inscription—‘ So DNYA NAH DEN’N’— 
which, I think, is Russian for From one day to another, 
Nothing would induce her to part with it, nor was this 
to be wondered at when you heard the odd story of how 
she came by it. It was in the days of her early married 
life, and things were not going very well with the honest 
mariner her husband, wh» had just been appointed 
mate of a smack. But their luck turned from a single 
fortnight of fine weather in the winter of 1864, when the 
fish were icularly plentiful, and news had come in 
from the ‘long-line’ grounds causing every skipper to 
want to put immediately to sea, The Good Intent was 
unluckily short-handed, even after every man and boy 
that could be got at had been mustered; and, con- 
sequently, brought up from her girlhood to the water, 
my landlady, Mrs, Bates, forthwith volunteered to sail 
with her husband to tie the ‘snoods’ and help arm 
the hooks, On the second day out they had a wonderful 
stroke of luck with only three miles of long line down. 
Almost every hook for half the length had upon it some 
sort of fish, and besides eleven score of , the boat 
came back full of many extra sorts, and made a splendid 
market. The skipper picked out a fine fish as a present 
to the brave petticoated hand that had done the ship 
and the voyage such good service ; and, strange to say, 
in cleaning that cod she found inside it something like 

remains of a finger wearing an outlandish-looking 
gold ring. It may very likely have been that the vora- 


cious fish had nibbled it away from the floating body of 
some poor Muscovite mariner ; but there it was, she said, 
come to her as a sea-present in this unheard-of manner 
on the day of the best luck and the best ship’s wages 
they had ever taken. And so she wore, and always 
meant to wear, that Russian ring with its significant 
inscription, ‘From one day to another,’ which does not 
by any means fit in badly with the fisherman’s life and 

e vicissitudes that he and his must encounter in reap- 
ing the harvest of the sea.” 

Joun T. Pacs. 


5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Lowpow Maps anp Ptans.—I should 
esteem it a favour if you will kindly spare me a 
little space in your to draw the attention of 
your readers to the fine collection of the above- 
named along the corridor of the beautiful new 
Bishopsgate Institute. The following are promi- 
nent examples of these most interesting mementoes 
of the past :— 


1. An Exact Delineation of the Cities of London and 
Weatminster and the Svbvrbs Thereof, Together 
Burrough of Sovthwark And All y* Throughfares High- 
waies Streetes Lanes and Common Allies w'tin y* same 
mposed by a Scale and Ichnograpbically described by 
Richard Newcovrt of Somerton in the Countie of Somer- 
sett Gentleman. 

2. London and Westminster in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth Anno Dom. 1563. London Published Octo- 
ber 30% 1789 by J. Wallis N° 16 Ludgate Street. 

3. A View of London as it was in the Year 1647. 

4, An Elegant and Correct View of London, as it 
eg before the Dreadful Fire in the year 1666 
(Peltro. Sculpit), 

5. The View of London Bridge from East to West 

resented by John Norden to The Right Hon™ John 

re, Lord | Ne (with historical notes), 

6. A General View of London the Capital of England. 
Taken from an eminence near Islington (Page, Scu.). 

7. A series of drawings taken respectively from “ Mr. 
Scheve's Sugar House opposite to York House,”* and 
Engraved by 8. & N. Buck, published according to Act 
of Parliament Sep. 11% 1749, N° 1 Garden Court Middle 
Temple London, 

D, Harrison. 


M.P.s mm ‘Dictionary or Natronat Bio- 
erapay.’ — The following small items may be 
added under the various articles in vol. xlv. ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’:— 

Sir John Perrot (died 1592), Lord Deputy, was 
M.P. for co. Carmarthen from circa 1548 to 1552, 
co. Pembroke 1563-7, Haverfordwest 1588-9. 

Sir William Petre, Secretary of State, was M.P. 
for Essex from at least as early as 1542 until 1567, 
sitting continuously through eleven successive 
Parliaments. 

Thomas Phayer, M.D. (died 1560), was M.P. 
for Carmarthen 1547-52, and for Cardigan in 1555, 
1558, and 1559. 

Sir Edward Phelips (died 1614), Speaker and 


* Mr. Watson's Summer House opposite to Somerset 
House; Mr, Everard’s Summer House opposite to St. 
Bride’s Church ; the —_ of the leads of St, Mary 
Overy’s Church, South’ 
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Master of the Rolls. Stated to have “ entered 
Parliament in 1601 as Knight of the Shire for 
Somerset,” had previously sat for Beeralston 
1584-5, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 1586-7, 
Penryn 1593, Andover 1597-8. 

John Philipot, Somerset Herald (died 1645), 
was M.P, for Sandwich in 1628-9. 

Francis Pierrepoint, third son of the first Earl 
of Kingston, was M.P. for East Retford in the 
Short Parliament of 1640, likewise for Notting- 
ham from 1645 till 1653. 

William Pierrepoint (died 1678), elder brother 
of the last, sat in the Short Parliament of 1640 for 
Shropshire, in addition to his other parliamentary 
honours named, 

Hugh Pigot, admiral (died 1792), was M.P. for 
Penryn 1768-74, Bridgnorth 1778-80 and 1780-4. 

Sir William Augustus Pitt, brother to the first 
Lord Rivers, was M.P. for Wareham 1754-61. 


W. Pivx. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 


Wenpine Crerzmony.—I was present at a 
wedding which was celebrated in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Bardney, Lincolnshire, on 29 April of 
this year. The vicar, on receiving the ring from 
the bridegroom, solemnly blessed it before handing 
it back again to be placed upon the finger of the 
bride ; and at the words, “ Whom God hath joined” 
he took the ends of the stole and loosely knotted 
them round the joined hands of the contracting 
ies. In these days, when much that is symbolic 
the services of the Church is being revived, it is 
well to make a note of this occurrence, 


How tert, 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Rev. F.S.A.—Of this 
eccentric antiquary I contributed what proves to 
be an extremely inaccurate account to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ (vol. x. p. 417, col. 1). At the time 
I relied on the authenticity of a manuscript note 
ih a copy of Olarke’s ‘ Conjectures’ in the British 
Museum, where it is stated that the author was 
buried at Glemsford, Suffolk, in April, 1767, 
and I took the trouble to verify this statement by 
a reference to the parish register. The Charles 
Clarke interred there is described as “ Esqr.” The 
other day, while turning over the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1815, I 
came across a paper giving ‘Some Account of the 
Family of Clarke, of Heston, co. Middlesex; chiefly 
collected from the antient Records of the City of 
Exeter, by the late Rev. Charles Clarke’ (pp. 205-7), 
and an exceedingly grandiloquent account it is. 
After tracing his descent from Odardus le Clerk, 
who was enfeoffed in the Conquercr’s reign in the 
fourth part of Crosthwaite, Cumberland, Clarke 
— to relate how the elder branch of the 

y 


Clarke was himself the seventh son of Rupert 
Clarke, attorney, of Heston, by Dorothea his wife, 
and grandson of Giles Clarke, attorney, of Broad- 
clyst, near Exeter, and Essex Street, London. 
Born at Kensington on 20 Feb., 1718, he was sent 
to Winchester College, whence he proceeded to 
Oxford, matriculated as a member of Balliol Col- 
lege on 9 Dec., 1736, but left without a degree. 
He was afterwards ordained, and, in November, 
1762, became vicar of Elm cum Emneth, near 
Wisbech. He died on 16 Nov., 1780. There is 
a mural tablet to his memory in the north-east 
corner of the chancel at Elm. Though twice 
married, he does not appear to have had any 
children. In the account of his ancestry cited 
above Clarke refers with bitterness to his disagree- 
ments with the Society of Antiquaries, and is 
especially severe on those “two drones,” as he 
designates P. OC. Webb and A. CO. Ducarel, who 
had laughed at bis dissertations ‘On some Sama- 
ritan Coins in the Escurial.’ 
Gorpon Goopwix, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sate or Haypon’s Errects.—Can any reader 
say where this sale took place after bis death in 
1846? Evatry WELLINGTON. 

Apsley House, 


“ Orrnopoxy 1s my Doxy.”—I shall be glad 
of any one who can give me a reference to the first 
appearance of this well-known saying. Byron, in 
a note to the preface to cantos 6-8 of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
quotes it as Bishop Warburton’s ; the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotation,” by Hoyt and Ward, also 
cites it as Warburton’s, from “Joseph Priestly, 
Memoirs,’” a villainous reference of sort 
greatly depreciates the worth of the work in 
question. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
exactly where it occurs in Priestley’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 


or in any earlier source? J. A. Morray. 
Oxford. 
“ the to ‘ Thalaba,’ 


Southey says : “ In the continuation of the Arabian 
Tales the Domdaniel is mentioned, a seminary for 
evil magicians, under the roots of the sea. From 
this seed the present romance has grown.” Can 
any one inform me what is the work, so vaguely 
indicated, in which “ the Domdaniel is mentioned,” 
or give me any help to trace the Domdaniel before 
Southey’s time ? heen, * Phrase and Fable,’ bas 


“ Dom- Daniel, the abode of evil spirits, gnomes, and 
enchanters, somewhere ‘under the roots of the 


became settled at Exeter through its con- 
nexion with Osbertus, bishop of the diocese, 


ocean,’ but not far from Babylon (‘ Continuation 
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of the Arabian Tales’).” This is not very helpful. 
Webster’s ‘ Vocabulary of Noted Names of Fiction’ 
says: “A cave in the region adjoining Babylon, 
the abode of evil spirits, said to have been origin- 
ally the spot where the prophet Daniel imparted 
instruction to his disciples. In another form, the 
Domdaniel was a y imaginary region, subter- 
ranean, or submarine, the dwelling-place of genii 
and enchanters.” Evidently there is something 
behind all this ; but the unfortunate want of refer- 
ences to sources leaves the inquirer in darkness, 
I shall be grateful to any one who will help to 
illumine this darkness. Dr. Neubauer tells me 
that he knows of no Hebrew tradition relating to 
the subject. Are the alleged Arabic ones real? If 
Domdaniel was originally Daniel’s cave, it looks 
like a mediwval Latin Domus Daniclis. Carlyle 


seem to have been ly taken by the word, to 
judge from the number of times it comes up in his 
J. A. H, Murray. 

0! 


Printep Courses or Srupy ror Scorrisu 
Universitigs 1x 1701.—On 4 July, 1690, the 
Scottish Parliament appointed sixty-five com- 
missioners 
“to meet and visite all Universities, Coll and 
Schools within the Kingdom, and to take tryall of the 

went professors......a8 likewise for ordering the saids 
niversities, Colledges and Schools and the profession 
and manner of teaching therein.” 


On 1 August, 1695, these commissioners, 


“having mett with delegates sent from the severall 
colledges and heard them scripto et viva voce anent an 
uniforme printed course of philosophie to be herafter 
taught, doe statut...... That there be a printed course or 
systeme of philosophie com to be taught in all the 
colledges......and appoints the said systeme or course of 
philosophie to be composed by the faculties of the 
severall colledges conforme to the divisions following, 
viz.:—That the logicks and generall metaphysicks be com- 
posed by the two colledges of St, Andrews, the generall 
and speciall aethicks by the colledge of Glasgow, the 
generall and speciall physicks by the two colledges of 
Aberdeen, and the pnewmaticks or speciall metaphysicks 
by the — of Edinburgh......and that they present 
same to that — may be 
proven an ress against the day of 
August (1696). 
The late Prof. Veitch, Glasgow, writing in 
Mind, vol. ii. p. 90, says :-— 

“Two of these treatises at least were printed in 
London in 1701. The one prepared by Edinburgh is 
entitled ‘An Introduction to Metaphysicks’ (pp. 56), 
the other by St. Andrews ‘ An Introduction to Logicks , 
(pp. 56). The former, like the metaphysical digests of 

period, does little more than arrange and define a 
series of notions. It contains, however, some acute 
remarks, especially on the terms Finite, Infinite, and 
Indefinite, The logical compend is fresher and abler 
than the corresponding tractate on metaphysics, and 
discusses well the accepted doctrines regarding Proposi- 
tions, especially the rules of Quantity and Conversion.” 


Where are copies of these printed courses to be 
found ; and are the corresponding compends by 


Glasgow and Aberdeen known to exist? I have 

searched in vain the libraries of the Scottish uni- 

versities and the Faculty of Advocates, the British 

Museum, and the Bodleian, P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Samvugt Travers, Surveyor-General to Queen 
Anne, and founder of the College of the Naval 
Knights of Windsor, bore the Travers arms 

uartered with those of Rous. His father, the 
i. Thomas Travers, is stated to have married a 
niece of the Earl of Radnor. The pedigrees of the 
Rous or Robartes families do not show any con- 
nexion with the Travers family. Can it be shown 
connexion was? Ricnarp Hons. 

ublin. 


MS. or Cuarrters.’— Prince, in the 
*Worthies of Devon,’ 1810, frequently quotes a 
work called ‘ Pole’s Great MS. of Charters,’ and 
in Prince’s MS. in the British Museum there are 
many things copied from this collection which are 
not printed in his work. Some of Sir William 
Pole’s Devonshire collections were printed after his 
death, but apparently not the MS. of Charters. 
Can any one tell me whether this now exists, or a 
copy of it, and where it can be consulted ? 

J. Kesrert Fiover. 

Worcester. 


Inisn “ Discovertzs.”—I have reason to think 
that during the penal days some Roman Catholics 
got their lands “discovered” by a trusty friend 
who would hold them for the ‘‘discovered’s” 
benefit, and thus save them to him and from the 
utter loss consequent upon “discovery” by a paid 
informer. Such a course seems too natural not to 
have been followed. Can any one refer me to an 
instance of it ? Z. 


”: “Gatzopg.”—Are the words galley 
and galeode synonymous ? 

“That |i. ¢, the bite] of the galley is however incur- 
able. This is a thin flat animal, about a foot and a half 
long; of a yellow colour, and furnished with a multitude 
of legs, which it moves uniformly, like the oars of a 
galley: hence it has acquired its name.”—‘ Travels 
through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine......by the Abbé 
Mariti. Translated from the Italian...... London, 1791,” 
vol, i, chap. i. p. 34, 

“Snakes, tarantulas, and the galeode of the Levant, a 
frightful spider, whose venom strikes with death whom- 
soever it reaches, infest the country.”—“ A Hand 
for Travellers in the Ionian Islande, Greece, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinop! London, John Murray 
1845,” p. 387. 


Both these passages concern Cyprus. When I 
was in the island recently no one whom I asked 
knew anything about the galley or galeode. 
Ropert 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Gzorcz Borrow.—Can any one give me in- 
formation as to the family of George Borrow, 
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author of ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ &c.? Had he any 
brothers ; and are there any collateral branches of 
the Borrow family extant? I wrote to Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle Street, who is publishing new editions 
of his works, and the reply was: “The widow of 


the late Mr. George Borrow died many years ago. 

There were no children.” Was Mrs. Borrow a 

Spaniard ? Joun Hewry Mercatre. 
ingwold, 


[Borrow had one brother, at least. His wife's name 
was Mary Ciarke, and she was @ naval 
officer. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) 


Tae Priitive Disrrisvtion or Lanp on our 
Pxanet.—Can any one tell me how it it that there 
is so much more land, above water, in the northern 
hemisphere than in the southern? The North 
Pole is completely surrounded by land, but as you 
proceed south the continents become continuall 
more slender, until at last we in the southern hemi- 
sphere have nothing but the tail-ends of the con- 
tinents of Africa and America, with the addition 
of innumerablé islands, one of which, however, I 
must allow, is a continent in itself. I do not 
remember to have ever seen anything written on 
this subject, which surely points to that remote 
period when the oceans separated from the land of 
our globe. And then, again, why does the magnetic 

e always point to the north? It is affected 
by the south pole of a magnet, but not by our 
South Pole. ? always imagined that magnetism 
and gravitation had something to do with one 
another. There is another thing which I cannot 
understand. A greater part of the animals on our 
= were created or evolved in the northern 

isphere. There they were found in the first 
times of history with the fossil bones of their pre- 
decessors in the rocks around them ; but we all 
know how few animals or fossils are found in these 
southern regions. The southern extremities of the 
t continents, South America, Africa, and Hin- 
ustan, all point to the south, and give one the 
impression that they have, at last, come to an end 
because they had run short of earthy matter ; but, 
of course, this is a very unscientific way of looking 
at the question. One might almost think that 
when our globe began to be solidified and the 
waters retreated from the land, that everything 
was done, if I may use the expression, from a 
northern point of view, and that the southern hemi- 
sphere was no more known or considered than it 
was four hundred years ago. It is well known 
that a great part of the British Isles have sunk 
below the sea and risen again time after time, and 
no doubt it has been so with other parts of the 
world. It is —— that the continent of 
Lemuria, in the Indian Ocean, has disappeared 


beneath the waves, and now I hear of a possibly 
submerged Antarctic continent. Other learned 
men, when they tell us of the innumerable remains 
of extinct mammoth elephants far away within the 


Arctic circle, suppose that the axis of the earth 
may have at some time However all 
this may be, the ultimate result is, as I have before 
remarked, that the greater part of our southern 
latitudes are left to the waves of the ocean, I 
shall be glad of any information on anything I have 
written. Dominick Browns. 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 


‘ Anti-Mavp.’—Oan you tell me the names of 
the author and publisher of a political = * Anti- 
Maud,’ published at the time of the Crimean war 
as a reply to ‘Maud’? Cuas. Sturer, 

P House, Stoke Newington. 


THROUGH THE HoksE-COLLAR, — 


superstitious ceremon 
month in a certain vi 


witched it, or “cast a horse-collar over it,” as their 
is. To it = 
eld necessary by some vi wiseacre for 
womenfolk, one and all, maids and matrons, to 
creep through a horse-collar, which they success- 
fully accomplished, though with great difficulty in 
some cases, and not without possible evil results, 
as the reporter remarks, to such as were about to 
add to the population. Has a similar rite been 
met with elsewhere ? H. E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


Cuetsea Enamet.—Is anything known of 
N. Janssen, 1750, the first maker of Chelsea 
enamel? The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ only 
gives his name, and no details. 

Ayprew OLIVER. 


Peacock Fratuers Untucky. (See 8” 8. 
iv. 426, 531; v. 75, 167.)—I am grateful to our 
Editor for his pointing out to me the above refer- 
ences in reply to my query’; but as they do not 
enlighten me as to the origin of the su tion, I 
must leave to repeat my query. I was aware 
balese Toews it that the absurd belief in the un- 
luckiness of such feathers was 
want to get at the originating cause. How 
it commence ; and where ? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Heir-MALE oF THE or NITHSDALE 
on Cazrtaverock. (See 8" §, ii. 24, 364,)—From 
the entries in the register of St. Paul’s School, 
London, it appears that Charles Maxwell, apo- 
thecary, of 29, Fleet Street, had two sons, (1) 
Charles William, b. about 1776, and (2) James 
Dougles (sic, ? Douglas), b. about 1777, both at 
the school in 1785 ; also a nephew J ames, b. 1757, 
and at the school in 1770. The will of Lieut.- 
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8 Novoe Vremya (New Times) of 24 March 
(5 April) reprints from the Kamsko-Volshki Krai 
| (Kama, Volga Country) a curious account of a 
which took that 
named Ust-Maullianka, 
within 9 versts of Perm. A bull belonging to one 
of the villagers had fallen sick, and it was assumed 
| that some woman in the village must have be- 
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General Sir Charles William Maxwell is at Somer- 
set House ; two sons are mentioned in it. In the 
early ‘ Army Lists’ the lieutenant-general is called 
Charles Maxwell. In an obituary notice in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1848, p. 544), it is said : 
“ Sir Charles was twice married, first to a daughter 
of Col. Wm. Douglas, and secondly to a daughter 
of Charles Bird, Esq.” (not James Bird, as Sicma 
has it). Alexander, son of Alexander Maxwell 
and Elizabeth Manley, was born in London, 
20 Feb., 1776. Could any reader say whether he 
bad any brothers ; and when and where his parents 
were married ? Beryav 


Loxpox Foc: Hoop.—Some forty-five years 
ago Hood wrote a description of a London fog in 
verse, a sort of blank verse, in a play upon words 
which I am trying to trace. The last four lines are 
something like this :— 

No Sun, no Moon, 

No end to crescents, 

No t’ other side the way, 

No——vember ! 
{ possess many of Hood’s works, but this is not 
among them. It is about twenty lines. I havea 
vague impression that it is in Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, but am not certain. Can any of 
your correspondents —_ help me? 


J A. Sa 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Avruors or Quotations WANTED. 
Methinks, if I could but see her, 


*T would be well with me; 

She was the star of my nativity. 
B. P. 

Man eats the fruit, 
And blames the woman still, H. D. 

He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 
No sound can awake him to oe. 
BERT PIERPOINT. 
Beplies, 


MERCHANTS’ MARKS, 
(8™ ix. 147.) 

I have before me a large-paper copy of “ Notices 
of the Merchants’ Marks in the Oity of Norwich, 
by William C. Ewing, Esq., Norwich, 1850.” It 
contains fifty-two pages of letterpress and eleven 
carefully executed plates, each plate having twenty- 
eight merchants’ marks; and very strange and 
quaint marks they are. Mr. Ewing’s ‘ Notices’ 
are given in the third volume of Norfolk Archeo- 
logy, 1852, pp. 177-228, but, as many readers of 
*N. & Q.’ may not have access to either of the 
above, it may be useful to quote a few paragraphs 
from Mr. Ewing :— 

“With regard to the use and origin of merchants’ 
marke, little can with certainty be said. It was un- 


deubtedly the practice for each merchant to cause his 


own to be affixed to his bales of goods, that they might 
be distinguishable from those of his neighbours; and 
this was the more necessary when very few could read or 
write ; for it cannot be doubted but the illiterate assist- 
ante in a trad "s warehouse, to whom a written 
direction would be utterly incomprehensible, would re- 
cognize with ease the various marks which they were in 
the babit of seeing. 

“These marks appear to have been in general use for 
about three centuries, viz., from 1300 to 1600; for though 
they began about a quarter of a century before the earlier 
of dates, and continued as many years after the later, 
still they were not then of frequent occurrence. The 
first known specimens are generally simple in form, and 
—— to have somewhat of a religious character, often 
exhibiting little more than the cross and banner borne 
by the Agnus Dei. In process of time they became more 
complicated ; in some instances approaching to a mono- 
gram, and sometimes to an attempt at a rebus of the 
name, as Caxton, Harte, Curat, Gybson, &c. 

“ With regard to their form there appear to have been 
no fixed rules, but this depended entirely upon the fancy 
of the merchant ; care being taken not to copy too near! 
those of his fellow citizens. Still, however various 
capricious the forms may seem, a certain geometrical 
precision evidently pe the whole; the lines gener- 
> running parallel, or at exact right angles to each 
other. 

“Though calied merchants’ marks, they were by no 
means confined to the most opulent traders to foreign 

ts, or owners of vessels, but were used by every shop- 
= of any standing in the city. They were un- 
doubtedly hereditary; and, in some cases, the various 
branches of a family retained the same mark, but with a 
slight difference to prevent mistakes ; as the Clarkes of 
St. Miles’ Coslany, and of St. Andrew’s, &c, 

“ It appears that, in the olden time, if merchants gave 
money towards the building or restoration of chure 
their marke were placed in the windows, in honour 
their liberality, and were frequently seen amongst the 
coats of arms of nobles, knights, and squires, who had 
been promoters of the same good work,” 

Mr. Ewing estimated that about a hundred of 
these marks were remaining in Norwich when he 
wrote in 1850, and some may still be seen. 

In ‘ Peres the Plowman’s Orede,’ circa 1394, we 
read of 

Wyde wyndowes y-wrought, y-wryten ful thikke, 
Schynen with ochepen scheldes, to schewen aboute, 
With merkes of marchauntes y-madled bytwene. 

Prof. Skeat comments, not quite correctly, 
“marks of tradesmen and merchants who had no 
arms, but used their marks in a shield like arms. 
Warton says they were still found in his day, in 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in Bristol Cathedral, 
and in churches at Lynn.” 

They are not extinct in Prof. Skeat’s own day, 
as he might easily have discovered, had he been 
interested in such things, when he lived no great 
way from Norwich in the sixties. 

Prof. Skeat’s supposition that the marks were 
only used by merchants who had no arms is also 
incorrect, for, to farther quote Mr. Ewing, ‘‘in 
the sixteenth century many great merchants had 
ts of arms, and it became not unfrequent to 
find the family arms and the mark impaled in the 


same escutcheon.” 
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In the fifth volume of Norfolk —_e 1859, 

rewers’ Marks an e Regulations,’ by the 
late Mr. R. Fitch, F.G.S. 

If the history of these merchants’ marks in Eng- 
land is to be written, the work should not be long 
delayed, for, as the foregoing notes show, they are 
fast disappearing and are almost forgotten. Yet if 
Norwich alone could furnish one investigator with 
over three hundred examples, surely, taking Eng- 
land over, there should be a rich trouvaille for any 
— of old customs who will take the matter in 
At the first glance Mr. Ewing’s plates suggest 
Chinese, or ideograms of some hitherto unknown 

James Hoopes. 


What information there is concerning these 
seems to be in short articles in various magazines 
and odd chapters in books treating of kindred 
subjects. In ‘Facts about Finger-Rings’ (F. W. 
Fairholt) it is stated that 


“‘rings were used according to the most ancient mode 
as personal signete, by such as were not entitled to bear 
arms; hence originated the quaint inventions known as 
merchants’ marks, which were impressed on merchandise, 
inted on shields instead of armorial bearings, inserted 
nm memorial windows of stained glass, and worn on the 
thumb for constant use in sealing.” 
Mr. Fairholt gives several examples of merchants’ 
mark rings, and says :— 

“These marks varied with e owner, and were as 
peculiar to himself as is the modern autograph ; they 
were a combination of initials or letter-like devices, 
frequently surmounted by a cross, or a conventional sign, 
believed to represent the sails of a ship, in allusion to 
their trading vessels. The authority vested in such 
merchants’ rings is curiously illustrated in one of Thos. 
Heywood’s plays, ‘If You know not Me, You know 
Nobody.’”’ 


Mr. Wm. Jones, F.S.A., in his ‘ Finger-Ring Lore,’ 
also shows some interesting examples of merchants’ 
marks ; and the Archeological Journal for March, 
1848, has the following :— 


“ These marks appear to have been imitated from the 
Flemings during the reign of Edward the Third, and 
be very during the fifteenth and early part 
of the sixteenth century, both on seals and signet rings ; 
they offer a somewhat curious field for research, and are 
often very useful in identifying the persons by whom 
domestic and parts of ecclesiastical edifices on which 
they occur were built. They were more generally used 
in the great seaports of England than in the south, a 
fact which is readily accounted for by the frequent inter- 
course between those ports and Flanders. It may be 
observed also that such marks belonged chiefly to wool- 
factors or merchants of the staple.” 


Ricuarp Lawson. 


Urmston, Manchester. 


In Willis’s Current Notes there is an illustra- 
tion of one or two of these marks, and it is stated 
that they were formerly in use by merchants to 
distinguish their goods from those of other mer- 


chants trading to the same place. I am in a 

merchant’e office, and our merchant’s mark is SM 

inside a diamond, with the port-mark “ Melbourne” 

underneath. Aur. J. Kina. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8,W. 


Your correspondent would do well to consult 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8S. xi. 466; xii. 52, 113, and the 
references there given. w. ©. B. 

[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Bostat (8 §. ix. 222, 323).—W. Durrant 
Cooper, in his ‘Glossary of the Provincialisms of 
Sussex,’ spells the name Bostal or Borstal, and adds: 
“Bishop Green says from Bous and stello, a way 
in which oxen are driven. But may it not more 
properly be derived from Borste, G., a cleft or 
crack, and hyl, Sax., a hill?”—a winding way up a 
hill, generally a very steep one. The Rev. W. D. 
Parish, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect,’ 
spells it in both ways, and states Prof. Bosworth 
has kindly given him the derivation Burg-stal-stol 
es; m. (Burg, Beorg, Beorth, a hill, stal, a place, 
seat, dwelling) a hill seat, dwelling on a hill. It 
is also spelt Bosthill, and appears so in Yeakill’s 
map of 1783, as White Bosthill, near Alciston 
(Firle). For further information see Sussex 
Archeological Collections, vol. ii. pp. 292, 293, 
vol. viii. pp. 184, 187, 188, 274, vol. xxi. 222. 

Jas. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne 


See ‘N. E. D’ Mr. Hyves will find this word 
credited with the r which he approves as etymo- 
logically its due. He will find also that, of the 
two quotations given, one is from the Contem- 
porary Review, where it is written borstall, the 
other from Mr. Jennings, who, though he here writes 
béstall, continually writes borstall elsewhere. Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott also favours this spelling. The 
spoken word justifies to my ear, so far as its 
experience goes, the insertion of the r in the written 
word, in consideration of the mild signification 
attached to it in ordinary English speech. What 
a word is being of much more importance than 
what it ought to be, Sole is glad — the two - 
in agreement. The judge who ides over t 
court of the ‘N. E. D.’ has ruled decidedly for 
beorh as the derivation of the first syllable. 

But with regard to the second syllable, which 
has long been matter of controversy, the judge 
gives no ruling, but leaves to the jury to decide 
between stigel and steall. The derivation from 
steall, mentioned by the ‘N. E. D.’ as suggested 
by Bishop Kennett’s definition of a borstall asa 
seat on the side or pitch of a hill, finds confirma- 
tion elsewhere. Hearne writes in his preface to 
‘Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicles,’ ‘‘The people 
of Borstall in Buckinghamshire are mightily 
pleased when any one tells them that Borstall is 
the same with the Saxon Bur;-rtall, which signifies 
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a seat on the side of a hill, which exactly answers 
to this place,” and they seem to have become more 
than sceptical about the boar tradition. This is 
the Borstall the surrender of the garrison of which 
Anthony Wood went to see when a boy. Ina 
note, definition is given of Burz-rtall as “a 
seat on the side or pitch of an hill as that at 
Whitstable in Kent called Borstall.” I remember 
being told by an intelligent inhabitant of Bramber 
that a borstal was a natural terrace on a hill-side, 
often used as a roadway for convenience, but not 
necessarily a roadway. 

Much on the subject will be found in the 
Proceedings of the Sussex Archeological Society 
from 1848 onwards. The objection to the stigel 
derivation seems to have been the absence of 
definite trace of it in the earliest recorded use of 
the word. A paper was read at Lewes in 1848 
by Mr. Blaauw, who was in favour of this deriva- 
tion, on the subsidy roll of the rape of Lewes. 
Here we find “In the Hundreda de Poning 
Villatta de Nytymbre cum Pykcumbe Roberto 
atte Borstalle. 2s, 6d.” Hasted speaks of the 
mansion and hamlet of Borstall, near Rochester, 
and Mr. W. 8. Walford, commenting thereon, 
attributes the name of the place to its proximity 
to a way up the hill, but says, “the name is found 
in Domesday, i. 5, as Borchetelle and Borestelle, 
while in Text. Roff., compiled in the twelfth 
century, it is variously called Boreastalla, Borge- 
tealla, Borestealle, &c., in none of which designa- 
tions + or y occurs.” But possibly the Norman 
scribes found the stigel inconvenient and com- 
muted it. Possibly also the Bosthill of some 

though more probably a modern corruption, 

is founded on an endeavour to preserve an old 

pronunciation. This particular Borstal, however, 

— to be so called not only in directories but 

where, if we may be guided by the effusion of 

@ modern poet, which, beginning “ Dartmoor is a 
tidy place,” has the couplet :— 

Pentonville is the hill of London, 

Borstal if you're there you ’re undone. 
Mention is also made of William de Borstalle, who 
was preferred to the priorship from being cellarer 
of the monastery some time in the twelfth century. 
The personal name at the present day has taken 
— of Bostel, and sometimes Bostle. 

y I venture a suggestion as to the original 
use of a borstal, notwithstanding en, tien 
applicable to either derivation of the second 
syllable, it throws no light on that subject? A 
borstal looks like a road and defensible position 
combined, a covert-way for the use of the garrison 
of the fort on the summit of the hill, for the 
purposes of communication, defence, and observa- 
tion. More than one writer speaks of these roads 
as, though steep, winding up to the summit. 
There are steeper and narrower paths, which wind 
less and give no protection, being for more recent 


and peaceful purposes. They are known as butter- 
paths. Some borstals may have been more cun- 
ningly constructed than others, and some ma 
have disappeared through the digging of chal 
pits or other cause, and a new road taken the place 
of the older borstal, winding still but with no 
necessity for concealment. But there are existing 
borstals which look as if constructed, with due 
advantage taken of any natural feature of the 
ground, for the very purpose that I suggest. 
With regard to the original approach to the fort 
at Ditchling, Mr. Hutchinson writes :— 

‘* Tt consists of a narrow fosseway cut to the depth of 
about twelve or fourteen feet, so as to be a complete pro- 
tection, and from it, about half-way up the hill, the way 
branches off to the right for about a hundred yards, run- 
ning round a high mound of earth, formed by the accu- 
mulation of soil when the way was made, and returning 
nearly to the same = again, This was manifestly done 
for the purposes of observation, for it happens at a point 
of “ wns the nearest to the adjacent coomb to the 
west, 

While this position demanded and obtained a 
more careful construction than usual, I would 
submit that similar considerations influenced the 
construction of borstals in general. It is well to 
remember that Mr. Hutchinson wrote thirty-five 
years ago, and the remarkable features on which 
he dwells may not be so conspicuous as they were. 


A reference to the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
(see “ Borstall”) will confirm Mr. view. 
There is a Boarstall in Buckinghamshire, with a 
fanciful derivation from the slaying of a wild boar 
(see Lipscomb’s ‘ History of Bucks,’ vol. i. p. 55, 
and Kennet’s ‘Parochial Antiquities’). This 
Bucks Boarstall in speech and writing sometimes 
became Bostal. W. M. 


On p. 12 of the 8.P.C.K. edition of White's 
‘Selborne,’ 1893, there will be found the following 
note by the late Mr. Bell, who for many years 
occupied ‘The Wakes,” the house which was 
White’s residence in his lifetime: “This cutting, 
which forms a very commodious path up the hill, 
is called the Bostal, probably from the French 
bois taillé.” The passage in the text to which this 
note is appended refers to the zigzag pathway up 
the steep wooded chalk hill known as the Hanger. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Macsrive Geneatocy (8 §. 469; vi. 12, 
178, 372).—Three boys of this name were educated 
in Chester School. They were the children of 
Charles Arthur J. Macbride, of Liverpool, cotton 
merchant, and Margaret, his wife. The following 
details may be of use to your American correspond- 
ent : (1) Robert Macbride was born on 16 Nov., 
1851, at Wavertree, in Childwall parish ; (2) George 
Arthur Macbride was born also at Wavertree on 
21 March, 1853 ; (3) Charles Peel Macbride was 
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born at Bebington on 5 Jan., 1856. The last is a 

seedsman at Nottingham, and might know more of 

T. Cann Huoues, M.A. 
ester. 


“ Ape” §. ix. 47, 112, 294).—Whatever 
“ade” may bave meant in the field-name referred 
to, it can hardly have been what Q. V. supposes, 
ak 


Howet or Howett (8" ix. 247).—Probably 
the under-mentioned work, which may be consulted 
in the Guildhall Library, E.0., will furnish the 
required information :— 

“The original lists of persons of quality, ¢ ta, 
religious exiles, political rebels, serving men sold for a 
term of years, apprentices, children stolen, maidens 
pressed, and others who went from Great Britain to the 
American plantations, 1600-1700, by John Camden 
Hotten, London, 1874.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tue Mare (8" §. ix. 289).— 
The name (variously written Padareen, Padoreen, 
Podoreen) may be that of the mare herself, of 
whose popularity Goldsmith appears, more suo, to 
have been jealous. Mr. Lecky (‘England in the 
Eighteenth Centary,’ ch. vii.) tells us that horse- 
races in Ireland were “‘so extravagantly numer- 


ous” as to call for the intervention of Parliament 
in 1739. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


in Porrrarr ix. 109, 357).— 
Mr. Sr. Crain Bappevey’s letter on portraits in 
which skulls are introduced calls to mind a quaint 
example in the Dulwich Collection, not included 
by him. An interesting description of it (taken 
from Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey’) will be found 
in the Dulwich Catalogue, under the heading 
“* 354 (62), Portraits: a Man and a Woman in an 
emblematic picture. Attributed to Lucas de Heere.” 
The painter of this emphasizes relentlessly his 
“Memento Mori,” for not only are a skull and a 
burning candle shown, but a full-length corpse is 
stretched before the couple, who appear to be 
plighting troth, the lady possibly a widow, in 
which case the strewn wheat-ears, emblematic of 
resurrection, would convey a double lesson. I 
should be glad of any elucidation of the subject 
beyond that in the catalogue, as the picture has 
long had a weird fascination for me. 

Erne. Leca- Weekes. 


Houmave ix. 327).—Six attempts have 
been made in the various series of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
trace the origin and meaning of this term, and 
some very strange conjectures have been offered. 
In no instance has it been defined as an instrument 
for securing cows when they were milked. See 
1* §. vii. viii.; S. v.; S.x.; 5@ Sv. vi. 


vii.; 7” S. xi.; also in the 
* Slang Dictio: ’ with many references. 
Evzrarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Asa native of Norfolk I am perfectly familiar 
with the word “‘ humbug,” which, as a boy, I used 
constantly to hear applied to a kind of wooden 
halter or yoke by which horses were secured and 
held. I think the word must be quite common in 
this sense in the county. J. Foster PaLmer. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Rorat Commissions (8 S. ix. 283).—‘‘ Name, 
Mr. Speaker, name.” Your correspondent just 
gives enough information to be tantalizing. Perhaps 
he is not able to supply the details, but there may, 
I hope, be others of your contributors who can 
do Q. V. 


§. viii. 369, 411).—In the 
brief quotation from an interview with Prof. 
Geddes, as reported by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
are contained two statements which appear, to me 
at least, to be somewhat unsatisfactory. In the 
first, we are told that the fleur-de-lis “‘is but a 
corrupted form of an ancient symbol of ‘good 
luck’ in the great civilizations which depended 
upon the date-palm.” Is not the resemblance of 
the palm itself to the trifoliate figure of the iris, or 
fleur-de-lis, as formalized by «esthetic treatment, 
obvious enough? In the next statement, however, 
we are told that it was the practice “to tie a pair 
of horns on each side of the tree, or cluster of fruit, 
to keep off the evil eye ; so our modern fleur-de-lis 
is but a conventional picture of the horns and 
date branch.” This surely seems a far-fetched 
origin for the heraldic flower in such a land as 
Egypt. For why discover so elaborate an origin 
for a sovereign symbol, when, over and above the 
well-founded claims of the ae date-p 
there cannot be passed by those of the lotus-lily of 
the Nile—xpivoy of Herodotus? I dare to sus- 
pect that the endless tyranny of phallic symbolism 
and the irrepressibleness of the number ay 
although throwing light on a great number 
formerly obscure questions, has none the less 
tended to “darken others with excess of bright. 
The evil eye has manifested a similar tyrannical 
tendency to contest and appropriate the paternity 
of most things. This fatal trinity then, of the evil 
eye, the number three, and the phallic symbol— 
practically the Jove, Neptune, and Pluto of modern 
“origins” — tussle daily and hourly with one 
another for parental dues, and occasionally they do 
so with a vengeance. ate 

Was not the lotus the flower of Osiris in the 
time before Assyrian kings adorned their helmets 
with it or the sceptres of Persian satraps blossomed 
with it ; before it —_—, st the coins of — 
nania or the gems of the Czsars; ages belore 
Byzantine emperors and Crusaders assisted the 
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Protean lily to attain almost universal ee He now says that he did not, by implication, 
in heraldry ; or perhaps one should er say, to 


divide honours with the lion, eagle, and sword ? 
Ingenious in their way were certain now anti- 


derive A.-S. mcesse from the O.F. mes. 
His words were—‘“‘ What is a mass for the dead 
but a mess or banquet for the dead?” Of course 


quated conjectures which may be unfamiliar to | this implies that A.-S. masse was derived from the 


your readers, though probably they are referred 

to by Dr. Bonavia (whose work I regret not 

having yet seen); for instance, that Louis VII. 

of France selected the fleur-de-lis for his badge 

perso! uty—lis, or lys, happi correspondin 
to Loys (cf. Chiffiet, ‘ Lilium Rakennen: p. 64, 
* Rey. Hist. du Drapeau,’ IT. lib. vii. c. 10); again, 
that Philip Augustus chose the same token because 
his realm was limited by the river Lys (cf. Har- 
duin, ‘ Dissertat. sur les Fleurs-de-Lys,’ p. 27). 
Some writers averred that the emblem was insti- 
tuted by St. Denis; others, again, that as the 
cross to Constantine, so the lily miraculously 

to Charlemagne. It has likewise been 
occasionally asserted that Florence, so long the 
close ally and financier of the Angevin sovereigns 
of Naples, owed her elaborated lily, iris, or tri- 
foliate token to Charles of Anjou. Unfortunately 
for this conjecture, she certainly used (as was 
natural to the city of Flora) her beautiful badge 
long before his coming. It is worthy of remark, 
furthermore, that after overcoming the Pisans 
in 1256, the Florentines struck certain fiorint 
in Pisan territory, which differed from their usual 
—» in bearing a little trefoil placed between 
the feet of St. John on the obverse; similar, 
therefore, to the tpidvAAov on the diadems of 
the eastern emperors, also styled xpivwvid, and to 
that which terminated the sceptres of kings of the 
Romans (cf. Muratori, ‘Antiq. Ital.,’ vol. ii. 
diss, xxvi. 740, xxviii. 799, 800). 

Must we, indeed, be driven, slave-like, then, 
ander the mal’ occhio tyranny, with its ugly pair 
of horns and bunch of fruit, when the marble 
uplands around Syracuse and Athens blossom 
with abundant iris; when African pools are still 
resplendent with the lily of Osiris; and when 
Britain herself sceptres the seas with that which 
is now Neptune’s trident, but may, not improbably, 
have originated in a lilied staff ? 

Sr. BappDELey. 

In ‘ The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries,’ 
by Hargrave Jennings, second edition, 1879, there 
is depicted on p. 170, “Heraldic Genealogy of the 
‘ Fleur-de-Lis,’ or ‘ Flower-de-Luce,’ Apotheosis of 
the Symbol,” to show the evolutionary process by 
which it is developed from the form of the bee. 

F. O. Brreseck Terry. 


Tae Errmotocy or “Mass” §. ix, 242, 
334).—I cannot deal with Mr. Appy’s letter, 
because it contains so many assertions that I should 


O.F. mes ; because there is no mention of mes in 
Old English till long after the Conquest. If there 
is, let us have the reference. 

And now for the list of assertions :— 

1. I derive A.-S. messe from Lat. missa; and 
the remark on this is: ‘‘ Probably he is right, but 
other scholars are not so sure about it.” I have a 
right to ask for the name of even one such scholar, 
On the other hand, this etymology is accepted 
universally; let us say, by Weigand, Kluge, 
Franck, Diez, and Littré. The only doubt ever 
expressed is as to whether missa meant “ dis- 
missed,” or “ an oblation.” 

2. I am told that I do not know that mes, a 
mess, was sometimes dissyllabic in form. It so 
happens that I do know that it was sometimes 
written messe; but this was not the original form,and 
it is doubtful whether the final ¢ was really sounded. 
The final ¢ of the fifteenth century frequently meant 
nothing. Indeed, we have such forms as spake, 
brake, in modern English. The old form was mes, 
a monosyllable ; see mes in Stratmann. 

3. Of course the verb messen was originally dis- 
syllabic, because it was derived from the su 
stantive. This assertion is correct ; but it proves 
nothing to the purpose. It is a pity that the 
elements of ME grammar are so little under- 
stood. 
4. We do not know the sense of Christmas. 
But we do ; it is derived from Christ and the A.-S. 
messe. The dative form to Christes messan occurs 
in the ‘ A.-S. Chron.,’ an. 1101; where, to make 
sure, the word Christes is denoted by the abbre- 
viation Xpes (the p=Gk. rho). 

5. The wild notion is started that the Yorkshire 
Kersmas has to do with Oscan Kerres, Lat. Ceres. 
But obviously, Kersmas stands for Cris(t)mas, just 
as Kirsty does for Christopher. Really, such 
things are not worth inventing. 

6. Lammas is admitted to be loaf-mass at last ; 
but a difficulty is raised as to the sense. I cannot 
gointo this now—especially as it does not affect the 
etymology. See my notes in ‘N. & 4" 5S. x. 
397, 521; 6" 8, xii. 275. 

7. “Is it at all certain that Michaelmas is con- 
nected with St. Michael?” Certainly; the thirteenth 
century spelling of Michael was Mihel, and of 
Michaelmas was Mihelmesse; later it was Mighel- 
messe. And it was also called la feste de seint 
Michelle ; ‘ Liber Albus,’ ed. Riley, p. 48, 1. 11. 

8. “To me it looks like the great mass, micel 
messe,” says Mr. Appy ; who, of course, gives no 
quotation for it, for the plain reason that it cannot 
be done. The answer is, further, that in that 


a many pages in order to explain them all 
+ Ican only just enumerate them. 


case the feast would have been called Mickle-mas in 
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Northern English only ; elsewhere it would have 
been called Mitchelmas, Muchelmas, or Muchmas; 
and we all know that it was never so called at 
any time. 

I repeat that the notion of connecting mass with 
mess quite breaks down, even if they are so nearly 
connected as Lat. missa is with Lat. missus. 
Surely the gender makes a difference ; else why 
were the forms thus separated? At any rate, 
Candlemas is not ‘‘a mess of candles.” 

Water W. Sxear. 


Gitt-epeep Writtne-paper (8" §. ix. 208, 237, 
354).—This is of much more ancient date than 
most of your correspondents seem to suppose, In 
Adam Petrie’s ‘ Rules of Good Deportment,’ pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1720, the following passage 
occurs in chap. vii.:— 

“ It is not thought civil to write to a Person of Quality 
on common Paper, it should be on gilt Paper, except the 
Person who writes it be in mourning, then he ought to 
write on the best of that kind he can have: But if they 
have no gilt Paper, then they must make use of the best 
cut Paper they can have. Let it be neatly folded up, 
and put in a Cover, and back’d [addressed] above the 
same. Let the Place it is written from, and the Day of 
the Month and the Year be placed towards the left Hand, 
far below the Letter.” 

Hersert Maxwe.t. 


Mr. Picxrorp has postdated the steel pen. 
It ‘‘came in,” as I well remember, about 1830, 
and was called a Perryan pen, from one Perry the 


inventor. Very likely, however, it will yet be 
found in Herculaneum! Nihil sub sole novum. 
ALDENHAM. 
St. Dunstan's. 


That the gilt edge was not confined to writing- 
ae is clear from Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the 
orld,’ Letter xxix., ‘‘I found there could be no 
deceit ; for the card [of ‘Lord Doomsday’] was 
It at the edges, and the bearer......had quite the 
looks of a gentleman.” E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Pickering Press (8 
ix. 366).—Your correspondent W. T. is in error as 
to the revival of the old-faced t of Caslon’s, 
and I would quote from the late Talbot B. Reed’s 
* History of the Old English Letter Foundries,’ 1887, 
p. 255 :— 

“In 1843 a revival of the Caslon old style letter took 
ae under the following circumstances, which, as they 

itiated a new fashion in the trade generally, call for 
reference here. In the year 1843 Mr, Whittingham, of 
the Chiswick Press, waited upon Mr. Caslon to ask bis 
aid in carrying out the then new idea of printing in 
appropriate type ‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ a 
work of fiction, the period and diction of which were 
supposed to be of the reign of Charles I. The original 
matrices of the first William Caslon having been for- 
tunately preserved, Mr. Caslon undertook to supply a 
small fount of Great Primer. So well was Mr. Whitting- 
ham satisfied with the result of his experiment, that be 


and eventually he was supplied with the complete series 
of all the old founts. Then followed a demand for old 
faces, which has continued up to the present time.” 

It will therefore be seen that these old-faced types 
were Caslon’s own, having been cut in 1720 by 
William Caslon, the founder of the present-day 
firm. After seeing good service during all the 
eighteenth century the fashion changed, and the 
“ Bodoni” character of face was exclusively used 
till about 1843, when Mr. Charles Whittingham 
took the initiative in the revival. Caslon did not 
buy them as old founts in 1843, but simply un- 
earthed them from his own stock at Mr. Whitting- 
ham’s instigation, and neither Longmans nor 
Pickering ever acquired the actual types—they 
were publishers, and not printers. 

(1 and 2.) There were many books printed in the 
same style immediately following this, especially 
for Pickering, too numerous to specify here. 

(3.) Mr. Pickering’s connexion with the Chis- 
wick Press commenced in 1828, and ended only 
with his death in 1854 (see Atheneum, August 
1876), and it was probably in the very early peri 
of this connexion that he adopted Aldus’s mark. 
Upon his death in 1854 Mr. Whittingham added 
the dolphin and anchor to his device. 

nas, T. Jacost. 
Chiswick Press. 


A similar inquiry, with a long reply by the 
Editor, appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ S, x. 91. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Parapise” ix. 327).— The 
following accounts are given in ‘ The New Help to 
Discourse,’ second edition, 1672, a — book, 
said to have been compiled by Edward Phillips. 

“ Qu. Who was the first that broached that ridiculous 
Schism of the Adamites? 

“ An. One Picardus a Native of Belgia, or the Low 
Countreys, who coming into Bohemia, drew a great sort 
of men and women unto bim, pretending to bring them 
to the same state of perfection that Adam was in before 
his fall: and having gotten a great many disciples, they 
betook themselves to an Island called Paradise, and went 
stark naked, having no respect unto marriage, yet would 
they not accompany any woman until the man comi 
to Adam, said uato him, Father Adam, I am aul 
towards this woman: and Adam made answer, encrease 
But long 5! had not lived in this 


and multiply. 
t Zisea that renowned 


lascivious course of Irreligion, 
Bohemian Captain hearing of them, with a selected Band 
of soldiers, entered their Fools Paradise, and put them 
all to the sword, An, Dom. 1416. 

“ The same pretence to bring men to Paradise, though 
in a different way, was once practised by Aladine a 
seditious Persian, who inhabited a Valley in that Coun- 
trey, which he fortified with a strong Castle. Hither he 
brought all the lusty Youths, and beautiful Maidens of 
the adjoyning Provinces ; The women were confined to 
their Chambers, the men to prison, where having en- 
dured much sorrow, they were severely cast into dead 
sleeps, and conveyed to the women, where they were 


determined on printing other volumes in the same style, 


entertained with all the pleasures youth and lust 
desire, or a sensual minde affect. To the eyes were 
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ted curious Pi and other costly Sights, the 
were charmed with melodious Musick, the Nose 
delighted with odoriferous Smells, the Taste satiated 
with costly Viands, and the Touch satisfied with what- 
soever might be pleasing unto it, nothing was wanting 
which a sensual! appetite could desire to enjoy. Having 
lived in this happiness a whole day, they were in a like 
sleep conveyed to their irons. Then would Aladine come 
unto them and inform them how they had been in 
Paradise, in which place it was in his power to seat 
them eternally, and which he would do if they would 
hazard their lives in his Quarrels. They (poor souls) 
thinking all to be real, swore to perform whatsoever 
he requested; whereupon he destinated them to the 
massacre of such Princes as he had a minde to be rid out 
of the way; which for the hopes of this Paradise, they 
willingly put in execution, refusing no dangers to be 
there the sooner. One of these was he who so desperately 
wounded our King Edward the first, when he was in his 
Warres in the Holy Land.”—Pp, 100-102. 
Mahomet’s paradise may most correctly be called 
a “fool’s paradise,” and the expression almost 
certainly is an allusion to it. The phrase was very 
— at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
all uses it many times in his ‘Chronicle’; so 
does Erasmus in his ‘ Paraphrase,’ both printed in 
1848. Udall’s translation of the ‘ Apophthegmes 
of Erasmus,’ 1542, has it ; Matthews’s 1537 Bible, 
2 Kings iv. 28, reads, “dyd I not saye/ that thou 
shuldest not brynge me in a foles Paradyse?” It 
is found in a host of early R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
[The proceedings of the Druses to which R. R. refers 
are, of course, familiar, ] 


Loop-HOLE ARCHITECTURE (8" §. ix. 186, 353). 
—At the last reference Dr. Johnson is misquoted. 
He does not say that “loop is derived from the 
Dutch loopen, a double through which a string or 
lace is passed.” He says that “ , from the 
Datch loopen, to run pe a double,” &. He 
does not give us the least hint or reason for con- 
necting loop with the Dutch verb. I wish he did, 
as it is just possible that there may be something 
in it, in a remote way. Water W. Sxeat. 


I do not find any such substantive as loopen in 
Datch. If there were, ‘‘loop” could not be 
“derived” from it. My guess as to loophole has 
always been that it was a hole in the shape of a 
loop, i.¢., 8 perpendicular slip ending downwards 
in @ round opening, roughly resembling a cord 
ending in a slip-knot or noose, ALDENHAM, 
Regent's Park, 


“Sxiacrapuy”: “Sxiacram” (8" §, ix. 325), 
How am I ravisht! when I do but see 
The painter's art in thy Sciography? 
‘On Julia’s Picture,’ Herrick. 
ARTHUR Maya. 


Mossley. 


Dr. Joxon 8. ix. 247).—If Dr. Hook 
(‘ Archbishops,’ vol. vi.) is to be relied upon, Juxon 


eventus, ubi implentur; at ubi fallunt, 


with imprisonment”; but the threat was empty, 

and he was allowed to retire to his estate at Lit 

Compton. Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings. 


Ave MORITURI TE SALUTANT” (8% §, 
ix. 267).—The authority for this salutation is 
Suetonius, ‘ Divus Claudius,’ c, 21:— 

“ Quin et emissurus Fucinum lacum naumacbiam ante 
commisit, Sed cum proclamantibus naumachiariis : 
Have moriturt te salutant/ respondisset : 
Aut non/ neque post hanc vocem quasi venia data quis- 
om dimicare vellet, diu cunctatus an omnis igni 
erroque absumeret, tandem e sede sua prosiluit ac per 
ambitum lacus non sine fceda vacillatione discurrens, 
— minando partim adhortando ad pugnam com- 
P 

F. Bingseck Terry. 

‘The Gladiators,’ by Whyte- Melville, has 
Géréme’s picture for frontispiece. But was not 
the cry “ Moritari te salutamus”? This is the 
title of Longfellow’s poem, ‘ Morituri Salutamus.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 

A print or photograph of Géréme’s pictare is in 
the Brint Room of the British Museum, among 
the prints of some of t.e paintings by Gérdme 
which they have and = 
seen on application. It was published by Goupi 
& Co, G. H. J. 


**Mistep”: Mizztep” (8 S, ix. 326).—I 
venture to furnish an epigrammatic illustration of 
the last two meanings attached to this somewhat 
equivocal word by Mr. Ratouirre. The lines have 
been attributed to Theodore Hook and also to 
Thomas Hood the elder (italics mine) :— 
On the death of King George the IV". 
Why monarchs die is easily explained, 
‘ thus = tomb ‘ wie 
8 lopg as he could re rain reigned rained 
then he mizaled.” 


And 
Nemo. 
Temple. 


Divininc Rop: Water Finpers (8 §. ix. 
266, 335).—A. O. W., with others, may find some 
explanation of the apparent fallacy, in opposition 
to the testimony of the perhaps too easily con- 
vinced. One of the fallacies incident to induction 
is the fallacy of non-observation in neglecting some 
of the instances, when, ¢. g., 

“the mind is arrested by the affirmative 

whereas the numberless instances in which there is no 
correspondence between the one set of facts and the 
other altogether escape our notice.’’— Fowler's ‘ Inductive 
Logic,’ Oxf., 1872, ch, vi, p. 239. 

The writer, Prof. Fowler, quotes in a note a 
passage from Bacon (‘ Nov. Org.,’ bk. i. aph. xlvi.), 
in which there is this remark :— 

“ Homines delectati hujusmodi vanitatibus advertunt 
licet multo fre- 


was “ dis of his papers and threatened 


quentius, tamen negligunt et preetereunt. 
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There is also the fallacy of mal-observation, the 
neglect of circumstances. Sir T. Browne treats 
the use of the forked hazel in the exploration of 
mines as a vulgar error, bk. v. ch. xxiv. § 6. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


An Ancestor or THE SHEtiers §, ix. 
268).—Claiming to be lineally descended from Sir 
John Hawkwood —in the sixteenth generation : 
viz., (1) through the iage of Antiocha Hawk- 
wood, daughter and heir of Sir John by his first 
wife, with Sir William de Coggeshall ; (2) through 
the marriage of Blanch de Coggeshall, daughter of 
Antiocha de Coggeshall, with John Doreward ; 
(3) through the marriage of Elizabeth Doreward, 

ddaughter of Blanch Doreward, with Thomas 

‘odringhay ; (4) through the marriage of Margaret 
Fodringhay, daughter of Elizabeth Fodringhay, 
with Nicholas Beaupré; and (5) through the 

iage of Dorothy Beaupré, granddaughter of 
Elizabeth Beaupré, with Sie Robert Bell, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer and Speaker of the 
Commons in 14 Elizabeth, from which marriage 
my mother Elizabeth, daughter of Scarlet Browne 
Bell, was a lineal descendant in the —_ genera- 
tion—I have for some time been picking up in- 
formation about the history of this famous soldier 
of fortune, and E. M. 8. can, if he or she pleases, 
write to me direct on the subject. 

Joun H. 
Ipswich. 


Satren’s Picture or WaTeRtoo DinvER 
(8" S. ix. 366).—The t whereabouts of this 
icture was sought for through the medium of 
N. & Q.’ in the last completed volume (viii. 208, 
256, 472), when the late Mr. Trac advised a 

reference to Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall. 

Everarp Home Ootemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Cruces 1n Transiation (8 §, ix. 166, 351). 
—May I venture to enter the lists in honour of 
Lalage? I give the last two stanzas of a transla- 
tion which I made in 1881. It does not fully 
comply with Dr. Brewer's canon (which is, indeed, 
almost impossible for a Teutonic translator of 
Latin verse), but I think it may pass muster :— 

What though in homeless waste I stand, 
Exile on Afric’s burning sand, 
And o’er me Phebus’ fiery brand 
Fierce beating from above, 
Not lone ae my fond heart brings, 
Wafted on Memory’s healing wings, 
Sweet smiles and sweet low murmurings 
Of Lalage my love, 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, 


This very famous Horatian ode (Book i. Ode xxii.) 
has of late engaged the attention of certain con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’; and this has induced me 


ALDENHAM. 


noticed before that it is subdivided into three parts, 
an arrangement I have thought proper to retain ; 
and the triple ry. followed by a short line, 
somewhat resemble a sapphic with its adonic. I 
hope it is not mere paternity which makes me 
think the subjoined translation may be worthy of 
a corner in Capt, Outtle’s note-book. 


Horaog, Boox I. Opz XXII. 
To Lalage. 
1 


One of sound mind, from base intentions pure, 
Through hazards dangerous may pass secure ; 
And poisoned arrows, Fuscus, may abjure ;— 

Nor Maurish javelin craves, 
Though through the Syrtes he may chance to stray 
Or urge through Caucasus his pathless way, 
Or in those desert colonies delay 

Which the Hydaspes laves. 


2. 
Of late, while in Sabrina’s lonely glade, 
Singing my Lalage, too far I strayed, 
A hungry wolf fled from me, sore afraid, 
Unarmed and far from bome ; 
Such a huge monster never Daunia bred— 
That land of war, with beech trees overspread— 
Nor the dry realm which Juba once obeyed, 
Where raging lions roam, 


3. 

Place me in that inhospitable land 
Where deserts ne’er by cooling winds are fanned, 
Where the dry earth, at Jupiter's command, 

Perpetual clouds invade, — 
Place me beneath the too-encroaching sun, 
Where human habitations there are none,— 
Still shall keep this heart well won, 

weet laughing maid. 
FE. Copnam Brewer. 


renderings of the lines from Horace 

which have attracted so much attention the un- 
rhymed stanza of F. W. Newman deserves a place. 
In judging it we must remember Mr. Newman’s 
aim, as announced by himself—in translating “to 
adopt stanzas of similar tone and feeling, and pro- 
portionate compass to those of the original ; but 
by no means to imitate the original metres” 
(Preface, p. ix). In the instance before us he has, 
I think, been signally successful :— 

Place me in land denied to houses, 

Too close beneath the Sun’s careering ;— 

I'll love my Lalagé sweetly laughing, 

And sweetly prattiing. 
R. M. Spence. 


Sipyey Starrorp Smuyrue, Lorp 
Baron or THE Excuequer ix. 247).— 
Sidney Stafford Smythe, only son of Henry Smythe 
(ob. 1706), of Bounds, co. Kent, by Elizabeth his 
wife, only daughter of Dr. John Lloyd, Canon of 
Windsor, was born in London and educated at 
Kensington under Mr. Ooxe, until his admission, 
1 July, 1721, “ aet. prope 16,” as fellow commoner 
of St. John’s Call , Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1724. He was admitted to 
the Inner Temple in June, 1724, and called to the 


to attempt a of the entire ode. I never 
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bar in February, 1728. He travelled the Home 
Circuit, and in 1740 was made steward and one 
of the judges of the Palace Court at Westminster. 
In June, 1747, he received the honour of a silk 

wn, and as a King’s Counsel he was engaged 

the Crown in 1749 in the special commission 
in Sussex for the trial of a band of smugglers for 
the heinous murder of a tide-waiter and another 
man who was a witness in a transaction in which 
they were concerned. He was returned as member 
for East Grinstead to the Parliament of 1747, and 
between its second and third sessions was pro- 
moted to the bench of the Exchequer in June, 
1750, being soon after knighted. 

Sir Sidney was twice appointed a Commissioner 
of the Great Seal. On the first occasion he held 
office from November, 1756, to June, 1757, and on 
the second, when he was Principal Commissioner, 
from January, 1770, to January,1771. He was 
raised to the place of Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in October, 1772, which office he re- 
signed in December, 1777, when he received a 
pension of 2,400/. a year, and was immediately 


sworn of the Privy Council. 

Sir Sidney, who Southborough Manor 
and the estate of New, or Little, Bounds, in the 
parish of Tonbridge, resided at Old Bounds, an 
ancient seat in the parish of Bidborough, co. Kent, 
situated to the west of the London road and about 
midway between the town of Tonbridge and Tun- 
bridge Wells. A view of the mansion, drawn by 
P. Amsinck and etched by Letitia Byrne, appears 
facing p. 89) in Paul Amsinck’s ‘Tunbridge 

ells and its Neighbourhood’ (4to. 1810). 
Bounds was purchased by Sir Thomas Smith, 
Kant. (0b. 1625), of Sutton-at-Hone, co. Kent, 
about the commencement of the reign of King 
James I, In this family it remained, and became 
the principal place of their residence, until the 
demise of the last male representative of it, Sir 
Sidney Stafford Smythe. He died s.p. “at his 
seat near Tunbridge-wells,” 2 November, 1778, 
and was buried at Sutton-at-Hone aforesaid 
10 November following. A funeral sermon (on 

iah lvii. 1 and 2) ed 15 November, 
1778, in the Lock Chapel, London, by the Rev. 
C. De Coetlogon, was published (Lond., 8vo., 
1778), with the title, “ The Death of the Righteous, 
a Public Loss, A Token of Respect to the 
Memory of the Rt. Hon. Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe,” &c. 

Sir Sidney married, in 1733, Sarah, eldest 
danghter of Sir Charles Farnaby, Bart., of Kip- 
pington, co. Kent. She survived him some years, 
and dying in London, 18 March, 1790, was 
buried 25 March seg. at Sutton-at-Hone. The 
Sutton register records that she died in her 
seventy-eighth year, while an entry in the parish 
register of Bidborough furnishes the information 
that she had attained the age of eighty-two years. 


The religious journals of the period furnish 
occasional references to Lady Smythe. The chief 
intimate of her latter days ap to have been 
Lady Mary Fitzgerald ; the ioe. Beary Venn, 
too, visited and corresponded with her, and 
Hannah More, one of her visitors to Bounds in 
the summer of 1780, met her in December, 1781, 
at Mrs. Boscawen’s house in London. 

The earliest fact that has come under the 
writer’s notice indicating the concern of Sir Sidne 
Smythe and his lady for the progress of Evangelical 
piety is the regard they manifested in 1756 or 
1757 for the Rev. Henry Venn, then curate of 
Clapham, Surrey, whose earnest ministry had ex- 
cited their interest in him. Lady Huntingdon, 
too, received support at their hands, while Sir 
Sidney was i with Lord Dartmouth in 

moting the interests of the Lock Hospital, near 

yde Park Corner, and upholding the Evangelical 
ministry of its chapel under the Rev. Martin 
Madan (1726-1790). The Smythe and Madan 
families were connected by marriage, Lady 
Smythe’s sister being the wife of Mr. Wm. 
Hale, of King’s Walden, Herts, Mrs. Madan’s 
brother. 

Amsinck thus refers (p. 92) to Sir Sidney 
Smythe’s religious character :— 

“So deeply had a mT enthusiasm preyed on 
this eminent character, in his latter days, that, uomind- 
ful of the prominence, and heedless of the peculiar 
influence of his elevated station, he was seen assisting 
at the conventicles of the most irregular sectarists; not 
hesitating by his example to weaken the authority of 
that establishment, which by his office he was bound to 
protect.” 

His signature frequently ap in the parochial 
records at Didboroces. He - for arms, Azure, 
a chevron engrailed between three lions passant 
guardant or. (Hasted’s ‘Kent, first ed., 1778-9, 
i. 237, ii. 337, 342, 362; Foss’s ‘ Judges of Eng- 
land,’ viii. 369; London Chronicle, 3-5 November, 
1778, p. 435 ; information from the Rev. H. C. 
Elliss, Bidborough Rectory, Tunbridge Wells.) 

Danizt Hipwett. 

Free Postic Lisranies ix. 368).—The 
only list which gives particulars of the number of 
borrowers using British public libraries is con- 
tained in Greenwood’s ‘ Public Libraries ’ (Cassell). 
It only comes down to 1892, however, in the in- 
formation concerning borrowers. ‘The Library 
Association Year-Book,’ 1895 (Simpkin), gives a 
complete list of places which have adopted the 
Public Libraries Acts up to a certain date in 
1894, since when thirty-four other districts have 
adopted them. The only way to obtain even an 
approximation to the number of enrolled borrowers 
using British public libraries would be to ascertain 
the percentage of borrowers to population from 
Greenwood, and having got a fair average per- 
centage, calculate the number with reference to 
the population of the places where the libraries 
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exist. The percentage varies considerably, and 
nothing short of an actual census will afford 
trustworthy figures. James D. Brown. 


At the time of publication of the 1895 ‘ Year 
Book’ of the Library Association there were 283 
public libraries established in the United Kingdom 
under the Public Libraries Acts, of which about 
twenty-seven were in Scotland and about fifteen in 
Ireland. To this number should be added about 
thirt; in which the Acts have since been 
adopted. A. Corereave. 


Constance or Bever.ey (8 S. ix. 308, 352). 
—As it is well to be ise, it should be said that 
the monk doomed along with Constance was not 
merely “tried at the same time for some crime,” 
as is stated at the second reference, but that he 
was guilty of complicity in the designs of Con- 
stance herself. He had undertaken to remove by 
poison her rival Clara, and his bungling had ex- 
posed the wild project in which they were engaged : 

This caitiff Monk, for gold, did swear 

He would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 

And, by his drugs, my rival fair 

A saint in heaven should be. 

Bat ill the dastard kept his oath, 

Whose cowardice has outdone us both. 
Constance’s address to the judges is a splendid 
specimen of lofty impassioned utterance, and is as 
well sustained in its own way as the great Flodden 
picture is in its grander and broader delineation. 


Tomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Leaves Impressep on Cray Froors 
ix. 368).—I think that Mr. Appy has not been 
informed quite correctly. I know Abergele well, 
having often stayed there with my mother’s rela- 
tions, who owned property in the neighbourhood, 
some of which I inherited from them. I never saw 
or heard of these sycamore leaves being impressed 
on moistened clay floors in cottages, nor has my 
housekeeper, whom I have consulted. She lived 
in Abergele for twenty-four years, and says that 

terns were often made on tiled or cement floors 

y taking a bunch of the leaves of the elder tree 
and drawing designs with them as you would if a 
brush was used. The stain would remain a long 
time. She also tells me that a similar decoration 
was common in Angl of which she is a native. 


. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Vicror Huco: (8" §, ix. 386).— 
It will suffice to say, in answer to Mz. Bovucuier, 
that Aldebaran is not a binary, or physically 
double, star. It has a very minute companion 
near it, which is visible only with the assistance of 
& powerful telescope, at the distance of about half a 
minute of arc, The references to this star and to 
Arcturus, quoted at the above reference, do not 


Victor Hugo. . T. 
Blackheath. 


‘Tae Graovur’ 8. ix. 386).—In my diction. 
ary I have quoted two important statements, which 
I will here repeat :— 

“In Dr. Clarke’s “ Travels,” this word, which means 
infidel, is always written according to its English pro- 
nunciation, djour, Lord _— adopted the Ttelian 
spelling usual among the Franks of the Levant,’— 
Byron's poem, in Tales and Poems,’ by Lord 

yron, 

Zenker, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Turc- Arabe-Persan,’ 
gives “ Turk, kdfir, an infidel”; to which he ap- 
pends the remark, “ vulgarly jawr.” If Mr. Piatr 
will tell us what authority he has for disputing 
these statements it will be helpful. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Hocarrs (8" §. ix. 368).— With regard to ‘A 
Modern Midnight Conversation,’ a picture by 
Hogarth, the following is quoted from J. B. 
Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes of Hogarth,’ 1839, p. 355 :— 

“ Presented by Hogarth to Mr, Rich, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre; his widow left it to her nephew General 
Wilford, who gave it to the late Mrs, Mary Henrietta 
Morrison, the granddaughter of Mr. Rich, who bequeathed 
it to William Wightman, Eeq., of Hampstead, in whose 

ion it now is, [From the information of J, 
Twining, Esq.] The of mont has at Petworth 
a copy of ‘Modern Midnight Conversation,’ 5 or 6 feet 
square. A copy of this picture, Mr, John Ireland was 
informed, was some years since found at an inn in 
Gloucestershire, and was afterwards in the ion of 
J. Calverley, Esq.,of Leeds. A sketch of ‘ Modern Mid- 
night Conversation,’ 3 feet by 2, was sold at Jobn Ire 
land's sale, March 5, 1810, for 6. In 1817 this picture, 
or another sketch of the same subject, was in the pos- 
session of Mr, Gwennap; and it is now in the possession 
of Lord Northwick.” 

Mrs, Morrison’s version of the picture is, I may 
add, the only one which has been publicly exhi- 
bited. Lord Northwick’s version, said to have 
belonged to Admiral Vernon, was bought in at the 
Northwick sale, 1838, for 601. 18s., and at the 
Northwick sale of 1859 was sold to Mr. J. R. Haigh 
for 401. 6s. In 1868 this, or another version, said to 
have been painted by —_ on the wall of the 
“Elephant Inn,” was sold for Mr. Colnaghi at 
Christie’s for 1021. 18s. to Mr. King. See the 
Atheneum review of the Guelph Exhibition at the 
New Gallery, 1891, and for the incidents repre- 
sented by, and the engravings made from, the 

icture, the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 

ritish Museum,’ No, 2122. F. G. 8. 


Boscn” or Bosn ” ix. 324).—With- 
out committing myself to an opinion upon 
relative merits of the etymologies proposed for 
this trade term, I should like to point out that the 
derivation from ’s Hertogenbosch is very feasible, 
when one knows that this place-name is 
nounced with a strong accent on the final sy 
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and often abbreviated to '’s Bosch. I am the more 
sure of this because a young Dutch friend of mine 
once considerably startled a booking - office clerk 
at an English railway station by asking for a 
ticket to this town, giving it the above full 
designation instead of calling it Bois le Duc, which 
was the only form with which the bewildered 
official was acquainted. Webster, in the geo- 
graphical supplement to his pronouncing diction- 
ary, places an accent upon the first o as well as the 
second ; but this is undoubtedly wrong, as the 
syllable tog is entirely unaccented, the secondary 
accent (if any) falling upon the syllable Her. 
Jas. Prarr, Jun, 
“The Lady Rowena did certainly say with 
mighty magnanimity to the Jewish maiden, 
‘Come and live with me as a sister,’ as the former 
[i. ¢., ‘Ivanhoe,’ by Sir Walter Scott] of this 
Ristory shows; but Rebecca knew in her heart that 
her ladyship’s proposition was what is called bosh 
(in that noble Eastern language with which Wilfrid 
the Crusader was familiar), or fudge, in plain 
Saxon.” So wrote Thackeray in, or before, 1849, 
when ‘ Rebecca and Rowena ; or, Romance upon 
Romance,’ was written. This shows that so long 
ago as 1849 bosh meant fudge, and did not simply 
refer to margarine, or sham butter. 0. 


I think the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ is right. I 
know little Datch ; but I believe -bosch is a termi- 
nation of Dutch place-names. It is formally 
related to Italian , our bush, Germ. busch, 
and O. French bois. Stellenbosch is a refined 
watering-place in Cape Colony. I do not find many 
o- with this terminal syllable on the map of 

olland, but note Herkenbusch, near Ruremonde, 

n the Maas, and Bosche Stoot, near Bois le Duc. 
I take it that woods are rare in that fen land. 
Tos. WItson. 


Inaccurate Inpexes: Miss Bettenpen (8 
S. ix. 286).—I am glad that Lapy Rvussgi1 has 
been moved to vindicate the fair fame of Mary 
Bellenden, a most interesting character in an un- 
interesting age, to whom, in default of a notice in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ I devoted a column or two 
in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago (7" 8. x. 221). In 
the quotation which is given from the ‘Memoirs 


of Viscountess Sundon’ the word danglers should | This, 


be substituted for *‘ daughters” (see vol. i. p. 97 
of that work). The might be 
supposed, an expression 0 y Sundon’s own 
po but of that of her editor, Mrs, Thomson. 
Lady Sundon was as uninteresting as Mary 
Bellenden was the reverse, and was, I fancy, quite 
incapable of composing ‘‘ character sketches” of 
any of her contemporaries. Her position at Court 
and the influence which she had uired over 
Queen Caroline through her knowledge of the 
latter’s fatal secret made her, however, the 
cynosure to which some of the most distinguished 


men of the day turned their eyes, and this fact 
alone renders her correspondence of value. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


A Lone Recorp ix. 25, 233, 292).— 
Small engraved portraits of old Isaac Ingall are 
still sold at Battle (Mathis, High Street), and he 
certainly looks his age—if that is any evidence in 
favour of his claims to longevity. A recent writer 
says, “ From other data it is pretty certain that he 
lived to be 117” (‘ Sussex Arch. Oolls.,’ xxxv. 78). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


of Florence, Collected from the People by 
harles Godfrey Leland. Second Series. (Nutt. 

Most warmly do we welcome the second series of Mr, 
Leland's deeply interesting stories from Florentine folk- 
lore. We have read every one of the first and second 
series with exceeding pleasure, and we sincerely ho 
that, as material still exists, a third and a fourth series 
will follow. Mr. Leland challenges, guod-naturedly, 
what is said of his book by previous critics, and defen 
himself humorously, and to some extent successfully. 
Our sympathies are with him, and we like both his 
matter and his style. He cannot defend himself from 
the charge of carelessness we are compelled to bring. 
He is abominably careless. We will give him a few 
instances, every one striking us in perusal, and none 
of them hunted out. His opening quotation, on the 
firet . from ‘Paradise Lost,’ is wrong. Galileo 
looked through his “ optic glass” to “ descry new lands,” 
not to “espy.” In eight lines from ‘Il Penseroso,’ on 
p. 5, there are four mistakes, two of them destructive of 
sense. Milton asks that his light at midnight hour may 
be seen “in some high lonely tower,” not “from” it, 
which is quite another thing ; and he implores the spirit 
of Plato “to unfold” certain things, and does not, 
as Mr. Leland says, seek himself to unfold them. Four 
lines given from Ben Jonson's ‘ Masque of Oberon’ 


“ Buzz,” quoth the bluefly; 
“ Hum,” quoth the bee; 
“ Buzz and hum” they cry, 
And 80 do we. 

For bi 


uefly we have “ gadfly"’(!); for the second quoth, 
“says”; for oy. in the third line, “say.” Far worse, as 
Mr. Leland will own, is it to introduce into the ‘ Dies 
Ire’ the line 


Teste David cum Sybilla 


, however, Mr, Leland allows to pass. In the index 
we have “ Sybils, The, of Florence,” as well as Mr. 
Leland’s own initiale, C, G. L., under C, not L, and 
G. P, R. James under G. Formidable, indeed, would be 
the arraignment if we showed all the mistakes we have 
discovered, This is too bad, Mr. Leland. A man with 
so much that is worth hearing to say is bound, in courtesy 
to his readers, to make a more strenuous effort after 
approximate accuracy. Concerning some of these mis- 
takes - conscience cannot but prick him. “Sybilla”? 
Oh, fie 


Lincoln's Inn Fields and the Localities Adjacent. By 
C. W. Heckethorn. (Stock.) 

Tue Jewish rabbis held that Jerusalem was the central 

eye of the whole world, and the Temple the pupil of that 
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. Mr. Heckethorn, with a similar hyperbole, holds 
that Lincoln's Inn Fields is the yy" of the universe 
and the Mecca of civilization, It is to him “the very 
centre of all the land of this earth,” “an epitome of 
English culture, knowledge, and achievement” ; “ archi- 
tecturally and historically it surpasses in interest any 
other area of equal extent in London.” The pardonable 
enthusiasm of the author for his subject leads him to 

ify its importance, just as too close concentration 
of the sight upon an object is apt to disarrange its focus 
and impair its sense of proportion. Ina timely volume, 
handsomely printed and illustrated, he bastens to write 
the history of this favoured spot while the ancient land- 
marks and topographical details are still traceable. For 
its purlieus and surroundings bave already undergone no 
little alteration since the erection of the new Law Courts 
and the demolition of Clare Market, and ere long it is 
likely to undergo further change from threatened im- 
provements, The ancient Gat in Ch y Lane, 
once tenanted by Sir Matthew Hale, stands in imminent 
risk of being pulled down, and the bit of wall on which, 
according to the old tradition, Ben Jonson once worked 
as a bricklayer with a Homer in his pocket, has already, 
like Troy, been numbered among the “* has beens.” 

A topographical history is necessarily somewhat 
desultory, but it touches on many points of interest. 
Every one, for instance, knows the nursery rhyme about 
the bells of St. Clement’s, but few are aware of a custom 
at Clement's Inn for the porter of each set of chambers 
to present its occupier with an orange and a lemon on 
New Year's Day. d the rbyme originate or take rise 
from the custom? No one seems to know, The guard 
of soldiers which is still continued at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres was first ted, it ap 
to the Duke’s Theatre in 1721, when Rich and bis 
actors, having been involved in a riot by some of the 
young bloods of the day, appealed to the king for pro- 
tection. The slang allusions to Whetstone Park, so fre- 
quent in Dryden and the dramatists of the Restoration, 
here receive ample illustration. Mr. Heckethorn casts 
his drag-net in all waters, and its meshes are, if any- 
thing, too fine. He retains much which can hardly be 

idered of per t interest. Though be professes 
rigidly to exclude padding of all descriptions, including 
epitaphs, he affords an easy hospitality to every birth, 
marriage, or death, apparently, which the Gentleman's 
Magasne has ever announced as having occurred within 
the charmed circle of Lincoln's Inn Fields. What boots 
it to be told that one Mrs. Smith, a printer’s wife, died 
here on June 26th, 1820; or that here lived one Samuel 
Toller, whose sole title to distinction seems to have been 
that in 1807 he subscribed to a book published by J. T. 
Smith? An accident occasioned by the upsetting of a 
cab here in 1869 furnishes out a page which might have 
been conveyed bodily from a daily newspaper. This 
want of proportion mars the symmetry of the book, 

Amongst other items of interest the historic old tavern 
known as “ Black Jack” (an account of which was not 
long since given in our columns, supra, p. 244), the 
favourite haunt of two writers of jocose memory at 
different times, Joe Miller and Theodore Hook, is duly 
chronicled and illustrated, and several particulars given 
about the former jester, We have noticed the following 
corrigenda : “ Branston” (p. 50),a misprint for Bram- 
eton ; “1888” (p. 62) for 1808; and Sir ‘“‘ Edmondbury ” 
Godfrey (p. 201), the customary mistake for Edmund 

Stories the ‘ Spectator.’ With an Introduction 
Dy J. St, Strachey. Enlarged Edition. (Fisher 
nwip, ) 


In dealing with this reissue of the well-known collection 
we will simply add two stories, one absolutely new, the 


other as absolutely a hal, We ourselves owned 
at one time a fine b ound dog, which for some 
months put up with the impertinences, varied by bites, 
of a mongrel cur, One day he seized upon the offender, 
and, in spite of our outcries, ran off with him, We 
gave up the cur for lost. Don, however, reached up 
with his long limbs and dropped the powerless brute into 
a well trough high up in a wall, from which vill 
drew drinking water, and left him there, eniejunsl tn 
get out as be could, which without assistance was im- 
peut. The second story, told by the late BE. L. 

lanchard, is concerning the Sadler's Wells dog, which, 
hesaid,during Phelps’s tenancy of the theatre studied the 
bills, and always entered when Shakspeare was played, 
but on other occasions marched away with signs of truly 
canine contempt. It is to be ho that this invention 
of an old contributor is not too trivial for ‘ N. & Q.’ 


By Meadow and Stream; Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
ae By the Amateur Angler. (Sampson Low & 


A DELIGHTFUL volume is this for a man bent on the 
pursuit of the “thymy grayling” to slip into his coat 
pocket. It shows warm sympathy and admiration for 
nature, animate and inanimate, is pleasantly meditative 
and even more pleasantly descriptive, has some autobio- 
= reminiscences of a boy's life spent among 
ppiest and most picturesque surroundings, and trans- 
ports the reader to many spots of pastoral beauty such 
as England alone among countries can boast. Much of 
the matter now printed, though not all, has ap 
in the Fishing Gazette. The photographs with which 
the letterpress is accompanied have been taken by the 
writer’s relatives or companions. By his own confession 
the “ Amateur Angler” is a septuagenarian. It is to be 
trusted that his strength will permit him still to wander 
to old or new pastures, and to give us further volumes 
as attractive and remunerative as the present. 

We hear with much t of the death, at Guernsey, 
on 26 Aprii of Mr. H. Loftus Tottenham, a valued 
tributor, under his own name and the initials Y, 8, M., 
to ‘N. & Q’ since the First Series, We hope soon to 
supply some few biographical particulars we do not at 
present possess. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J. E, Parker, Portsmouth, Virginia. —We to 
say that Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., is — 

J. H. W. (“Signs ”).—See ante, p, 398, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

munications which, for any reason, we do not it; 
to this rule we can make no exception. ems 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD S&S. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


TANGLED THREAD &. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘A Faire Damzel,’ ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘ Married to Order,’ &c. 
Chaps. VII. to XIV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BROKEN BARRIER. MY CITY of REFUGE. 
DUMBLETON’S DILEMMA. SADGERS’S PARTICULAR. 
LOVE is BLIND. 


“MUSIC MAD!” The LOST DIAMONDS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A DEVONSHIRE LANE, SOME FAMOUS MISERS. 
CANDLE-LORE, SOME GOOD POINTS about the GOOD OLD 


TIMES. 
FASHIONS. The BOIS de BOULOGNE. 


HEALTHY BEDDING. The FAMILY DOCTOR: The Care of the Eyes 
HOME NOTES. in Infancy and Youth. 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, The LAND of the BROADS. 
INCONSISTENCY. The TABLE : Salads and Salad Dressing. 
LUMINOUS PLANTS, The WOMAN in POSSESSION. 
NOSE-BLEEDING. WAR NOTIONS. 

OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. WHIPPING-TOPS, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E,C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
W. 4H. 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


SMITH & § 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage paid, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


BASSRTT (J.).—PERSIA, the LAND of the IMAMS: a Narrative of Travel and Residence, 1871-85 

BATES (8. KATHARINE).—KALEBIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from Hast to West. Travels in 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, Alaska, &c. 8vo. om wi 

BELL (C. F. MOBERLEY).—PROM PHARAOH to FELLAH. With Ntustrations by Montbard. 
Royal 8vo._... 

BLACKBURN (HENRY). ARTISTIC TRAVEL in ‘NORMANDY, BRITTANY, “the "PYRENEES, 
SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations ... so 

BONVALOT (GABRIEL).—THROUGH the HEART of ASIA over x the PAMIR ah INDIA. with 250 
Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... eee 

BUTLER (A. J.)}—COURT LIFE in BGYPT. Illustrated ... ove 

CLUTTERBUCK (WALTER J.), F.R.G.S.—ABOUT CEYLON and ‘BORNEO: ‘being on Aesount of Two 
Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, = How we Fell Out on our Homeward heeents With 47 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps - 

DAVIS (Rev. B. J.), M.A. ASIATIC TURKEY a of Travel Cilicia (Pedias and 

rachza), Isauria, and Parts of Ly cia. With Maps and Illustrations _... 

DRURY (Col. H. )—REMINISCENCES of rime a SPORT in SOUTHERN INDIA 

EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 7 G, EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL. 
With an Introduction and Notes by S. BIRCH, D.C.L., &c. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols oon 

BELLIS (Major A. B.).—The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the of WEST AFRICA 
their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, guages, &c. 

—— The TSHI-SPBAKING PROPLES of the GOLD ‘coast ot AFRICA: their 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, &c. .. 

WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS eso 

FERGUSSON (R. MENZIES), M.A.—RAMBLES in the FAR NORTH. “Second Baition. Crown a 

FORBES (GORDON S8.).—WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. With Coloured Illustrations . 


HENTY (R.).—AUSTRALIANA ; or, My Early Life oh 

HICKSON (Dr. SIDNEY J.).—A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES: a a Narrative of Travels in ‘Mina- 
hassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands, with Notices of the bene: —_— and aoa of the 
Districts visited. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. ... 

JUNKER (Dr. W.).—TRAVELS in AFRICA during the YEARS 1875 ‘to 1886, Translated from the 
German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.5. Illustrated. 3 vols. 8vo. on 

(These Volumes may be had separately | at 68. ‘per vol. ) 
aes (R. N.) and DAVIS (G. G.).—IN ARCTIC SHAS: the vagage of the “ Kite,” with Senge 
Expedition. With Maps, Portraits, and Photographic Views .. 

KROUPA = ARTIST’S TOUR ‘rough AMERICA the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
trated. Royal 8vo. ooo 
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